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The Master Hand 


Just as a harp with muted strings, 

Though long untouched, and covered with the dust of 
years, 

Answers at last the Master hand that brings . . . No society can be healthy which does not contain 

Forth all the sweeping chords of long pent harmony 

To melt the listening heart to tears— 

So with the soul; deep hidden in its shrine has any claim to validity which is not continually chal- 

Are secret strings that mutely wait 

Until a Master hand divine 


Gibe Ideas a Chance! 


In the realm of ideas standardization means death. 
strong ingredients of nonconformity. No mass opinion 


lenged by the critical judgment of the individual. No 


The low, sweet music sleeping there, people can live without prophets to cry: “Hear ye the 
And then, with touch of tenderness ineffable, word of the Lord!” 
He bids the angels hear! —Raymond B. Fosdick. 


—Grace H. Poffenberger. 


EUREKA YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE CLASS 


ZION’S REFORMED CHURCH, POTTSTOWN, PA. 
REV. HOWARD A. KOSMAN, Pastor, STANLEY L. EMERY, Teacher 


Front row (left to right)—Herbert Gabel, Warden Bechtle, Richard Lukens, Charles Orr, Rev. H. A. Kosman, Paul Brunner, Kermit 
Gabel, Reginald Casselberry, Omar Schoch, James Henry, Elmer Biehle. 


Second row—Floyd Roshon, S. S. Supt., Donald Kunkle, John Kunkle, Williard Summons, Raymond Webner, William Dengler, 
Stanley L. Emery, teacher, Clyde Roshon, Wayne Kehl, William Hawk, Charles Stoudt, Albert Merril, John Dotterer, Clarence Yost. 


Third row—Woodrow Will, Russel Wentzle, Leonard Huff, Baron Rhoads, Darlington Harp, Bertram Scanlon. 
Fourth row—Linwood Knause, Luke Landis, Joseph Henry, Leonard Ziegler, Henry Maurer, Robert Weidner, Russel Schonely. 
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ONE BOOK A WEEK 


A MODERN SAINT 


Many volumes on Gandhi have appeared 
in recent years, the papers have been full 
of articles about him, and his home in 
India has become a place of pilgrimage 
as was Tolstoy’s home in Russia a genera- 
tion ago. Many Americans who have vis- 
ited him have written their impressions. 
Every book on India has devoted a chap- 
ter to him. It would seem as though there 
was absolutely nothing new to be said 
about him. Yet, a book has just appeared: 
“Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas” by C. F. An- 
drews (The Macmillan Company) which is 
almost as new as though nothing else had 
been written about him. This is largely so 
because Mr. Andrews has been one of his 
most intimate friends and companions for 
many years, living with him in his home, 
sharing in his work and traveling all up 
and down India with him. The result is 
an intimate picture of Gandhi which no 
one else has quite approached. Mr. An- 
drews probably understands him better 
than any of his friends or disciples, not 
even excepting his intimate friend Tagore. 
Indeed Mr. Tagore seems somewhat baf- 
fled by him at times and at a loss to ex- 
plain his actions. I suppose another sec- 
ret of the remarkably vivid portrait given 
us in this book is Mr. Andrew’s spiritual 
kinship to Gandhi. Mr. Andrews is looked 
upon in India as a saint somewhat as is 
Gandhi. One would not be surprised to 
hear the Indians calling him Mahatma 
Andrews just as they always say Mahatma 
Gandhi. Another reason this particular 
book is so irresistible is that Mr. Andrews 
writes such lucid, limpid English. The 
style is as clear as a pane of glass—one 
looks through it, unmindful of it, at the 
figure beyond — until it suddenly dawns 
upon him how transparent is the glass. 

Mr. Andrews has not attempted to tell 
the story of Mahatma Gandhi's life, al- 
though one knows it pretty well before he 
has finished the book. It is the story of 
Gandhi’s ideas as illustrated in his various 
writings, his conversations and his acts. 
The first nine chapters deal with Gandhi’s 
reaction to Hinduism; the Hindu-Mussel- 
man problem; the Christian contact and 
the place of Jesus in his thought and life; 
the gospel of passive-resistance, or “soul- 
force” as Gandhi calls it; the religious 
principle in Swadeshi (patriotism); eco- 
nomics, especially Khaddar (the movement 
for home-spun garments); and the doc- 
trines of caste and the “untouchables.” 
Under these various headings Mr. Andrews 
very vividly reveals to us the fundamen- 
tal philosophy and the religious concep- 
tions which inspire and regulate Gandhi’s 
conduct in the great crises through which 
he is continually passing, and shows later 
on in the book how these now famous at- 
titudes toward government, his various 
crusades and outstanding acts were always 
the expression of a deeprooted faith and 
principle of action from which he never 
wavered. 

Naturally Mr. Andrews devotes much 
space to the one thing that the Western 
world has come most closely to associate 
with Gandhi, namely, the doctrine of pas- 
sive resistance. As both Gandhi and Mr. 
Andrews point out, this word does not 
properly convey their thought. It is more 
the resisting of evil by good, the resisting 
of violence by non-violent methods. Gandhi 
himself prefers to call it “soul-force.” It 
is putting seul-force against brute-force, 
love against hate. Sometimes Gandhi calls 
it “truth-force.” To this doctrine he has 
adhered without wavering through all the 
years. Perhaps it is the outstanding ex- 
ample in all history of the power of this 
“soul-force” in action against physical 


force, the love of the enemy pitted against 
his hatred. 


Mr. Andrews illustrates this soul-force 
in action by telling the story of the strug- 
gles Gandhi had with the government in 
South Africa for the rights of his country- 
men who were living there. He first con- 
verted the large Hindu-Moslem colony to 
his doctrine of passive resistance and soul- 
force. They suffered all sorts of indigni- 
ties, including imprisonments, by an in- 
furiated and perplexed government, but 
they remained true to their doctrine and 
finally won the victory —a victory they 
never could have won by force. Mr. An- 
drews dwells upon the later struggles in 
India, where with one exception Gandhi 
won out. (This one exception was where 
the mob got beyond Gandhi’s control, in- 
furiated by the massacre by the British, 
and retaliated by violence. But in most 
instances the crowds followed Gandhi’s 
leadership and won their victories by 
peaceable methods.) These incidents are 
all extremely interesting and significant, 
for they are practically the only incidents 
of actual fighting of physical force by 
soul-force. On many occasions the British 


CAESAREA—JOPPA 


From Caesarea, where the legions 
lay, 

To Jewish Joppa, Peter’s transient 
home, 

Was but a short day’s march for con- 
quering Rome, 

Yet far as East from West. “Un- 
clean!” cried they 

Of Judah; Rome replied with 
haughtier sway, 

Till Jew and Gentile lived whole 
worlds apart. 

But God in vision touched the Apos- 


tle’s heart, 

And proud Cornelius knelt with him 
to pray. 

The world has shrunk to less than 
Palestine, 

But Joppa still is far from Caesar’s 
town; 

We fight and die o’er color, race, and 
clan. 

Oh, for new Pentecostal flames di- 
vine 

To burn our foolish human barriers 
down! 

God’s Fatherhood means brotherhood 
of man. 


—M. W. Witmer. 


authorities would have thanked God if the 
Hindus would have resorted to guns or 
swords. Then they would have known 


what to-do. But what can you do with a. 


crowd that smiles back when you persecute 
them and goes to jail smiling and insists 
in loving you while you hate them? Gandhi 
is doing his best to hold India to this doc- 
trine while all the world looks on with 
eager interest. It is a difficult task he 
has set for himself but both he and An- 
drews are convinced that it is the only 
true rule of life if you believe either in 
Christianity or Hinduism and both are con- 
vinced that it is the only way to lasting 
victory and peace. 


I know of hardly any chapter in recent 
literature more engrossing or more signifi- 
cant than Mr. Andrews’ story of the 
“great fast.” For years Gandhi had been 
laboring to persuade the Hindus and Mus- 
selmans to live together in peace. He 
seemed to have sueceeded but while he 
was in bed with sickness the old flame 
burst out again. Both sides were con- 
sumed with hatreds and passion and there 


‘from the two religions. 
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were riots between the two factions and 
much bloodshed. The feud was spreading 
rapidly and bade fair to sweep over all 
India. He tried by word and message to 
stop it. He could not. The thing had 
gone too far. It broke his heart. He 
blamed himself for not having done more 
to have made the thing impossible. He 
prayed and prayed over it. Finally light 
came. God showed him the way. He 
would fast for his own sins and the sins 
of the people. Sick as he was he imme- 
diately entered upon a twenty-one days 
fast. Everybody said he would die. Never 
mind if he did, he told them. That might 
be the best thing. At Delhi, at the end of 
September in 1924, he began the fast. The 
news spread like wild-fire all over India. 
Day by day Hindus and Musselmans re- 
membered that that frail, sick man was 
enduring horrible suffering, putting his life 
in jeopardy for their sins and because of 
love for them. He sent out word that he 
would not break the fast until Hindus and 
Musselmans had made solemn pledges that 
they would cease all fighting for good and 
live in peace and toleration together, Mr. 
Andrews was with him much of this time 
and edited his paper “Young India” for 
him. In this paper he told the progress 
of the fast from day to day and it was 
read all over India.. Much of it is re- 
produced in the book. If you want to 
read something you will never forget read 
the story of the last day of the fast, when 
all his friends, with the leaders of the 
Hindus and Musselmans, stood about his 
bed and sang the hymns Gandhi loved 
Then he asked 
Andrews to sing “When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross, On Which the Prince of 
Glory Died,’ and every one present, yes, 
all India felt that again some one was 
bearing their sins and felt toward Gandhi; 
“Love so amazing, so divine, demands my 
soul, my life, my all.” After reading this 
story one will never need any interpreting 
of the doctrine of vicarious suffering, And 
it worked. The relations between Hindu 
and Musselman have been different ever 
sińce. 


It is very interesting to read the chap- 
ters on Gandhi’s attitude toward certain 
problems which Miss Mayo treated at 
length in “Mother India.” He is contin- 
ually flaying the Hindu people for their 
wicked and cruel treatment of the “un- 
touchables,” and telling them that they 
will never get the respect of the Western 
world while they tolerate such an abomi- 
nation and neither will they win freedom 
from England while they themselves de- 
grade and practically enslave millions of 
their own people. He speaks of it as “our 
shame and theirs.” He has devoted his life 
to abolishing it. He takes “untouchables” 
into his Ashram, or colony, where he and 
his most devoted followers live together. He 
says that one of the strongest desires that 
keeps him in the flesh is the emancipation 
of the “untouchables.” He has even taken 
one of them into his house as his own 
adopted daughter. It has produced a great 
effect in India. This is another illustra- 
tion of his doctrine of “soul-force.” If 
their saint adopts an “untouchable” the 
whole thing assumes another aspect. 


Mr. Andrews deals with many aspects of 
Gandhi’s life and his attitude toward all 
the many problems vexing India, but I 
must leave the subject here. Let me say, 
however, that he has included many ab- 
stracts from just these speeches of Gandhi 
that reveal his faith and character and 
throw light upon his attitude toward life 
and his conception of its meaning. Here, 
too, one will find his solutions of the prob- 
lems that are vexing not only India but all 
the world—poverty, race relations, dri 
marriage, government, imperialism an 
subject nations, war and all the rest. - 


—Frederick Lynch. 
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OUR CALLING 


During the latter part of 1929, Bishop Oldham of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church with stately solemnity was 
enthroned as Bishop of the Diocese of Albany. We are 
told that he promised to “respect, maintain and defend the 
rights, privileges and liberties” of the Church. While many 
Protestants do not practice the impressive ritual of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church it remains true that to every- 
one of us comes the demand to maintain and defend the 
rights, privileges and liberties of our faith. To many this 
seems an extremely difficult thing to do. Life is very com- 
plicated. Protestantism is so conservatively and comfort- 
ably situated, as to material things, that it hardly under- 
stands the dangers threatening it. An eminent New York- 
er, watching his business with tireless energy, used to say, 
“It is a sunny day that brings out the adder!” So is it with 
the spiritual life. 

Jane Addams has written that immigrants say quite 
openly, “You can do anything in America if you pay for it.” 
Not long ago I heard a minister quote a young man who 
had remarked, “We don’t care a rap about Jesus or His 
ideals, we want to do what we want to do.” This lad spoke 
the thought of many. It is the province of the Christian 
to set the individual example which will make possible the 
acceptance of the precepts of religion by the younger gen- 
eration. Are we doing this? 

There does not seem reason for deep pessimism as to the 
future of Protestantism. Yet unquestionably we are not 
advancing in spiritual force as we might. The claim is 
made that the religious impetus acquired within recent cen- 
turies has spent its energy and power. Old time fervor 
has in many instances disappeared. Proselyting zeal has 
diminished. Determination to stand for the civil and reli- 
gious privileges for which our predecessors contended has 
seemed to weaken. 

During an address at a meeting of ministers not long 
ago the speaker said that “we want to put more spiritual 
fire under the boiler.” Too frequently we leave the spirit- 
val testimony of the Church with boards and committees. 
Superintendents of Sunday Schools often labor under the 
disadvantage of being compelled to rely on teachers who 
comprehend very little about religious matters. In some 
cases school teachers are being employed and paid to teach 


religious truths which they may—or may not—understand. 
Do we forget that Christians are in the grandest business 
in the world? The great radio, steel, oil, tobacco corpora- 
tions seem to exceed us in energy and power. Yet we deal 
in the most eminent interests of mankind—we deal in the 
imperishable things of the soul. 


How shall we overcome the tendencies of the times? Con- 
servatism will not be sufficient of itself. Conservatism is 
not necessarily the token of a timorous attitude, nor is 
Liberalism always the sign of a bold disposition. Change 
does not always mean progress. Charming and skillful 
literary efforts are not of themselves sufficient to carry the 
message of the Spirit of God. We do not advance through 
negations. No growth is possible except through action. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell has written, “All knowledge 
which ends in conviction begins by doing something. We 
do not arrive at a knowledge of God by sitting down and 
thinking about God.” Are we forgetting our stewardship? 
Is the pressure of business or worldly interests unduly af- 
fecting our religious lives? Is there not a stewardship of 
time, and are we availing ourselves of this? Is there not 
a stewardship of business and profession? Is there not a 
stewardship of influence? Is there not a stewardship of 
personality? Is there not a stewardship of money on the 
part of many? Is there not even a stewardship of poverty 
—do not the poor sometimes lead us toward the Kingdom 
of God? Is there not a stewardship of evangelism? Are 
we ready to share with others the splendid news of Christ’s 
rescuing love? Is there not a stewardship of prayer? Are 
we as we might availing ourselves of the possibilities of 
private and public approach to God? 

Despite crimes, lapses and discouragements, there are 
millions of young people in the United States who love 
their Lord, who desire more light, who want to serve Him. 
Opportunities to spread the gospel exist as never before. 
Travel and scientific facilities, education and literary 
achievement may all be utilized on behalf of Jesus Christ. 
Philosophy, psychology, scientific research, are to a cer- 
tain extent still on trial. The patent fact that different 


interpretations regarding these problems are continually 


arising should lead us to appreciate that spiritual truths 
alone remain immutable. The work of the Divine Spirit. 
goes on in the minds and affections of humanity—it can- 
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not be stayed. God has always revisited His people, and 
will.do so agajn and again. 

Helen K. Kim, Dean of the Ewha Woman’s College, 
Korea, has addressed women: “I think Christ will pity us 
women, if we still are timid and hesitant about bearing wit- 
ness to Him in all the walks of life—I think He would say 
tc us, ‘Women, have not I freed you? Why are you still 
so timid? Go forth courageously with My message into 
all phases of human life. They need you there.’ ” 

Let us bestir ourselves in our generation. Let us in- 
dividually be loyal to our regnant Master. There is warn- 
ing in the old song: 


“For the sake of a nail the shoe was lost, 
For the sake of a shoe the horse was lost, 
For the sake of the horse the rider was lost, 
For the sake of a rider the battle was lost, 
For the sake of a battle the Kingdom was lost.” 


Probably we have too easily accepted conventional gener- 
alities—possibly we have not accepted specific application 
of New Testament teachings, or offered obedience to the 
Spirit of our Lord. Let all of us, as it was said of Bishop 
Oldham, promise to “Respect, maintain and defend the 
rights, privileges, and liberties” of Christ's Church. Away 
with excuses, away with negations, away with fears, away 
with dodging the responsibilities of the hour! Do not let 
us be content with mediocre Christian experiences. Let us 
be definite. Let us determine to consecrate all we have to 
the service of our crucified Lord—that no business, no 
pleasure, no pain shall separate us from the service He has 
a right to demand. Let us dedicate all we possess to our 
glorious Christ. Let our lives count for Him—the allur- 
ing, the appealing, the transforming Son of God! 


— WILLIAM C. ALLEN. 
* * x 


HIS PROMISE 


There is an Oriental courtesy which will present,you with 
whatever you may happen to admire, and yet would be 
dumbfounded if the offer were taken seriously. Do we not 
often regard the promises of Jesus Christ of this kind? We 
do not take His promises at their face value. We regard 
them as depreciated currency. The reason is partly that 
we as Christians rightly assume that we have the right to 
use the language of Jesus; but as our experience is not 
equal to the greatness of His words, we tone down the 
meaning of His words, bring it down to the level of our 
own experience. We read for instance: “I will not leave 
you comfortless: I will come to you. Lo! I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world”—but since we 
know of no such experience, we conclude that His promise 
is not to be taken literally; that it is a conventional relig- 
ious exaggeration. 

What did Jesus mean when He made this promise? Was 
it presumptuous on His part to make such a promise? Was 
it made in moments of unillumined ecstasy? Did He mean 
the promise to be taken literally? Yes; the promise is 
simply, naturally, literally and gloriously true! Jesus meant 
to keep every word of His pronuse, meant that He, Jesus 
the Christ, would be a personal presence, sharing the diffi- 
culties of the pilgrim road and participating in its triumphs 
to the end of time. 

So long as God lives and our souls live, so long does this 
promise hold. There are times in the lives of all when 
we cannot feel that we are standing in the presence of God, 
times when we feel that we are standing alone to battle 
with the forces of the world. But we can always know that 
it is there, always think of it as long as our thoughts en- 
dure and rest upon it when the day is done. The reason 
for this promise is that we'may hold fast to the truth, the 
presence-of God in this world of materialism. 


There come moments in our lives—the depths of sorrow, 
anguish and disappointment—when the presence of God is 
not to be seen or felt. It is not because God is not there; 
rather is it because we are stunned and unconscious. It is 
like passing through a surgical operation. The hour comes 
for the ordeal. The anesthetic is ready. We are about to 
become unconscious. We stretch out our hand to a friend, 


- 
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“Don’t leave me, don’t forsake me.” The last thing we 
feel is the clasp of that hand, the last thing we see is the 
face of that friend. There is that space of darkness, that 
hour of blankness—and then the feel of that hand and the 
sight of that face. 

In much the same way the presence of God through 
Jesus Christ, stands by us, bends above us; and we may 
know that He will be there when all others fail us. Earthly 
friends may pass away, earthly possessions take wings and 
mount out of sight, temporal honors fade with the day and 
physical strength go with the fleeting time; but beside every 
mouldering ruin and open grave, in the fading light of the 
sunset, with the gathering gloom of the twilight, amid the 
mists that shroud the great ocean beyond the verge of 
mortal life, there rises that promise, “Lo! I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” 


“Still, still with Thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee ; 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with Thee.” 


—Wm. T. BRUNDICK. 
* * * 


THE THEOLOGY OF CRISIS 


. The MESSENGER begins in this issue a series of five art- 
icles by President George W. Richards, inspired by the 
teachings of Drs. Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. It is a 
timely discussion, and we hope it will be generally fol- 
lowed. Sometime ago the MESSENGER quoted President 
Henry Sloane Coffin, of Union Theological Seminary, in 
his warning that the “scourge of Christendom” today is 
humanism, and Dr. Coffin summoned the divided forces of 
Protestantism to unite in smiting and extirpating this dan- 
gerous foe. It was recently announced that Dr. William 
Adams Brown, of the Union Seminary faculty, has resigned, 
after 32 years, from his post as Professor of Systematic 
Theology to become, at his own request, Research Profes- 
sor of Theology. The Christian Register says of this move: 
“We have reason to believe that in this newly created office, 
which is provided for financially by a friend of the Semi- 
nary, he will carry on a systematic study of the theological 
revolution with but one end in view, namely, that of 
President Coffin and the dominant influences of the institu- 
tion. Dr. Brown will become the defender of the faith and, 
if he may, the destroyer of humanism.” 

Our Unitarian friend points out the enormous difficulty 
of this undertaking. He says: “Not only is the tide of 
thinking in the scientific and philosophic, not to say theo- 
logical field, turning from the absolutes to the conditionals, 
so that the accepted doctrine of God in orthodoxy is almost 
despaired of by its believers—not only that, but within their 
own circle at Union (as in other seats of orthodoxy) there 
are men who follow after the scientific method, —for ex- 
ample, in religious education, with psychology as their main — 
material, —and whose conclusions, if they are not definitely 
humanistic, are certainly far from consistent with the 
strictly theological method of the men of the older disci- 
pline. That is, the metaphysically minded teachers in Un- 
ion, like Brown and Coffin, are opposed by other members 
of their own household who follow the newer methods 
which leave Christianity as a unique religion out of the 
account.” 

The Register regards President Coffin as a follower of 
Barth, and says that Barth and Brunner have been “hailed 
as life-savers by some Modernist Protestants who realized 
they were headed for humanism if they kept on their way; 
and that meant a catastrophe to the institutional life of 
their several denominations because it meant a complete re- 
formation.” They, therefore, “turned to Barth as the 
covert from the storm,” and the Barth system is “Calvinism 
with a vengeance, and something besides.” > 

Dr. Dieffenbach thinks, however, that Dr. Brown is un- 
like Dr. Coffin, in “not having any deep respect for Barth” 
and he believes that the Barthian system is waning. He 
claims to welcome “the real theologian, Dr. Brown, into 
the center of the picture” at this hour, as “he is the one a 
who, by virtue of his learning, moderation, cult 
and years, can do most nearly what the ruling | 
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Union Seminary and of all of American Protestantism 
feels must be done.” It is the opinion of The Register that 
the Protestant Church, as a whole, is in the worst plight of 
all of its 400 years. “Protestantism as we know it is done 
for,” he says, and “Modernism has absolutely nothing to 
give us worthy of our need.” 

Of course, we need not accept the dark picture thus 
painted in Boston. We may not regard as altogether accur- 
ate this interpretation either of Barth and Brunner, or of 
Drs. Brown and Coffin, but we do agree that in a time of 
confusion like ours, honest men will demand a satisfactory 
theology and will test with open-minded vision the theories 
which are offered'to solve our deepest problems and to nur- 
ture our souls. We venture, therefore, to invite the atten- 
tion of every thoughtful reader to the statement of Presi- 
dent Richards. Even if, as Dr. Robert E. Speer suggested 
the other day, the teaching of Barth and his school con- 
tains only “four-sevenths of the truth,” that percentage is 
large enough to give us pause. 

LE 


A REPLY TO SOME QUESTIONS 


The editor ventures a brief answer to a few questions 
of general interest which have reached him during the last 
week: (1) “Isn't it sad that so many women seem to be 
fighting against Prohibition, when women suffered so much 
from the old saloon curse?” The number of women who 
are fighting against Prohibition should not be judged by the 
noise which is being made by a few women of the so-called 
“uppercrust.” We admit, however, that there are too 
many women enlisting in this dangerous business, which, 
in our opinion, could only result, if successful, in the return 
of the saloon. Although all the wets vociferously protest 
that they do not want the saloon to come back, not one has 
yet explained how we could abolish Prohibition and still 
keep out the saloon. We believe that the American people 
have decided that a saloon by any other name would smell 
just as sour! Considering how women and children have 
suffered in the past from the liquor traffic, it is, of course, 
particularly tragic that women should enlist against the 
“noble experiment.” But, alas, there are also some women 
who are enlisted on the side of the militarists, and who 
would drive out of the country, if they could, all so-called 
pacifists who are working in the interests of a warless world. 
Not all women, unfortunately, are wise and good. 

(2) “You issued a challenge for a satisfactory alternative 
for Prohibtion. Is it not generally agreed that the system 
of ‘Government control’ in Canada is an unqualified suc- 
cess?” By no means! Those in the best position to know, 
on the contrary, declare it an utter failure. We fear that 
our correspondent has been getting information from ques- 
tionable sources. Here is the testimony, for example, of 
Elmore Philpott, editor of The Toronto Globe, Canada’s 
foremost journal, giving his reply to 7 questions on the way 
“Government control” meets the situation in Canada, viz.: 
“Ts it your opinion that Government control makes for real 
temperance? Reply. No... .2. Does Government Control 
decrease or increase the consumption of liquor? Reply. 
Liquor consumption has doubled in Ontario in two years. . . 
3. Does Government Control decrease or increase number 
of drunken drivers of automobiles? Reply. Drunken 
drivers have multiplied by ten, while cars doubled. . . . 4. 
Have deaths from accidents due to drunken drivers in- 
‘creased under Government control. Reply. Yes—enor- 
mously. . . . 5. Have industrial accidents decreased under 
Government control? Reply. No. Increasing 7 per cent 
faster than payrolls. .. . 6. Has Government control elimi- 
‘nated the bootlegger? Reply. Large bootlegger eliminated, 
but small bootlegger multiplied. . . . 7. Has Government 
Control proved of any benefit to the young people. Reply. 
No? 

(3) “Is the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives fair in pronouncing a law a fail- 
ure, after only a ten-year trial?” Well, the laws against 


theft, adultery and murder have been on the statute books | 


for a very long time, and there isn’t a day in which they 
are not disobeyed. We believe that fair-minded folks would 
acknowledge that Prohibition has not yet had a fair trial. 
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For instance, it has not had the loyal co-operation of a good 
many folks of wealth and social prestige, who are especially 
under bond to set a decent example. Morepver, if the news- 
papers would cease their meretricious agitation for about 
six months, the efficacy of the law would be pretty gener- 
ally acknowledged. We believe that, on this point, men 
like Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford are better prophets 
than Congressmen Beck and Graham. 
(4) “Do not lawyers pretty generally agree with the 
Judgment of the Hon. James M. Beck, that the Prohibition 
law is a moral cancer and unenforceable?” As an illustra- 
tion, we publish elsewhere in this issue an admirable reply 
from a Philadelphia attorney, Mr. Samuel’ E. Cavin, which 
can hardly be said to be prejudiced. We advise our friend 
to read it. (See page 26.) 
xk Ok 
ON THE JOB 

It was the recent privilege of the writer to attend the 
annual sessions of the Association of Schools, Colleges and 
Seminaries of our Church. This organization is composed 
of the heads of the various institutions of higher learning 
under the auspices of the Reformed Church, and is cer- 
tainly one of the most heartening groups we have. Not 
only are we proud of our institutions and of their leaders, 
but we have reason to be particularly gratified because of 
the unprecedented growth and improvement manifested in 
the last decade. These developments have, of course, 
brought increasing needs, and there will probably never be 
a time when these needs are fully met. But it is conserva- 
tive to say that every one of our institutions is at present 
in a flourishing condition and that we have great reason 
to thank God for the manifold blessings bestowed upon 
this important part of our denominational activity. 

We feel certain, also, that the parents and patrons of 
our institutions who were not privileged to be present at 
this meeting would have been delighted to note the earnest- 
ness and consecrated spirit with which these leaders are 
approaching their problems, determined to minister in the 
largest possible degree to the needs of present day students 
and, insofar as it is possible, to keep first things first. Deter- 
mined, to be sure, that the atmosphere and equipment of 
these institutions shall make for intellectual attainment com- 
parable with that available at any State-supported seat of 
learning, these men are also deeply concerned with the 
basic task of character-building, not only by the elimination 
of false teaching, but also by the inculcation of spiritual 
ideals and the use of all possible moral safeguards. But 
when one considers the widespread abdication of parental 
authority and the undoubted perils arising from the pre- 
valent mechanistic and secularistic conceptions of life, it 
is no easy task which confronts the modern educator. 

Dr. W. R. Moody, of Northfield, is quoted as saying, 
“A large number of young people who depart from their 
faith during college years do not suffer so much from in- 
tellectual problems as from moral defects.” A successful 
worker among college students says that when these young 
men come to him with their problems of unbelief, he often 
looks them squarely in the eye and asks: “What have you 
been doing ?”, and he declares that in a large proportion of 
the cases, they break down and confess serious moral delin- 
quencies. There can be no doubt that many co-called in- 
tellectual problems are born of immorality, and, in many 
cases forms of dissipation and debauchery have been prac- 
ticed by these youths before they came to college. In other 
cases, it must be admitted, moral lapses have been prompted 
by a cynical and materialistic philosophy, some form of poi- 
sonous teaching which has underminded the moral defenses 
and held up to contempt the religion inculcated by Chris- 
tian parents and teachers. We have reason to rejoice in the 
Reformed Church that those in authority in our institutions 
are seeking with such devoted zeal to make the best use of 
the opportunities given them to mould the life of our youth, 

* * * 


ONLY ONE 


Dr. Halford E. Luccock says: “There is only one alter- 
native before the Church in such a day and world as ours. 
We either regenerate the world or will be assimilated by it. 
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We can’t stand in any middle course. We must touch the 
springs of conduct and so change them through the power 
of Christ and the spirit of Christ, or the Church will be 
fitted into the world picture as just a part of the scenery. 

Religion will then come to play a part, something like that 

magnificent decoration in the Fisher building in Detroit, 

wonderful Gothic embellishments for a great temple of 
commerce, and that is about all.” 

There are many indications today that worldliness has 
been not only creeping but sweeping into the Church. More 
and more frequently we see aims that are unspiritual, and 
methods that are earthly, and weapons that are carnal. It 
is to be feared that some congregations have been so thor- 
oughly assimilated by the world that it is futile to expect 
them to exert much spiritual influence upon the world. We 
may not agree with the men who tell us that they find more 
real Christianity in their service clubs and fraternal organ- 
izations than they do in the congregations of the Church of 
Christ, and yet, in honesty, we must admit that the regen- 
erative influence generated in some Churches seems quite 
negligible. “Instead of being moulded to this world, have 
your mind renewed, and so be transformed in nature, able 
to make out what the will of God is. Rom. 12:2 (Moff- 
att).” Has this Apostolic admonition ever been more 
needed ? 

How true it is that “we must either capture or be cap- 
tured.” Heroic souls are needed in our pulpits who have 
unfaltering faith in the efficacy of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to make all things new. We must have prophets 
who are willing to interfere with profits. It is impossible 
to find any justification for ministers who can preach the 
Gospel of Jesus in our kind of civilization without making 
anyone uncomfortable. Perhaps one reason why “the 
springs of conduct” are so often unreached in our time is 
because the message from the pulpit is not couched in 
thought-forms which reach the modern man where he lives. 
The preaching that changes things is that which comes to 
grips with the profoundest heart-hungers and the most 
complicated problems of our own day and generation. There 
is compelling force, for example, in such lines as these from 
the pen of Ben Morris Ridpath: 

“I went to Church one day, to hear the preacher preach. 
Sinners, said he, are those who murder, rob, and steal; 
Who curse and cheat and lie. 

I did not feel guilty. 


“T went to Church one day, to hear the preacher preach. 

Sinners, said he, are those who are unlike Christ; 

Who fear their fellowmen, believing more in battleships 

than in comradeships ; 

Thinking war more practical than the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

I hung my head. 
sinner ! ” 


I prayed: ‘God be merciful to me a 


x * * 


TONE, TEMPER AND ATTITUDE 


“There are situations in which nothing is right but the 
maintenance of an almost illimitable kindliness and for- 
bearance. Where courtesy is calculated to defeat candid 
and honest statement, courtesy rather than truth ought to 
be sacrificed; but there are few situations where principles 
and attitudes can not be fairly represented without any de- 
parture from the things that make for good will and har- 
mony. In all negotiations concerning Christian unity it is 
important that essential principles and facts should not be 
compromised, but there is a great deal that may be ignored 
in hope. If our thoughts concerning one another are not 
always of the kindliest and best, it may not always be 
necessary to express them; for is there not always the hope 
that the children of tomorrow may come into a closer rela- 
tionship of genuine understanding and fellowship if we of 
today can only keep the lines of communication sufficiently 
open and established ?” 

With the above sentiment, so nobly expressed by our 
friend, Dr. William E. Gilroy, in The Congregationalist of 
Jan. 30, we are in entire accord. We gladly quote it here 
in the hope that the spirit it indicates may dominate all the 
discussions of Church Union in the meetings of our Classes 
this Spring. Everything will depend upon “tone, temper 
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and attitude,” and it is our prayer that no wounding words 
may be spoken, no unjust aspersions made, no evidence of 
anger or malice operate to quench the Spirit in this Pente- 
costal Year. The MESSENGER is heart and soul in favor 
of union. It is our hope that the Plan of Union may be 
whole-heartedly adopted. We call special attention to the 
statement in this issue from the Chairman of our Com- 
mission on Closer Relations. But if a considerable number 
of our people are obviously opposed to the present plan, it 
is better to dispose of it quickly and amicably and call for 
such modifications as shall constitute an “irreducible mini- 
mum.” If the present movement is not the one desired by 
our membership, it is better to know it soon than to engage 
in prolonged argumentation which might lead to bickering 
and division, and would only postpone or defeat altogether 
another movement which might give more assurance of suc- 
cess. But above all, let us be sure that we are not guilty 
of saying or doing anything which will put obstacles in 
the way of God’s will for us. Under the power of the 
Holy Spirit, may we be enabled to “keep the lines of com- 
munication open and established!” 
EAN 
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| The Parables of Safed the Sage 
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THE PARABLE OF THE RED CHERRY 


Once upon a time there was a keeper of a Cafeteria, 
who also studied more or less of Psychology. And he ex- 
perimented with his Food on this wise. 

On a day he hung up a Large New Placard, saying, 
Cottage Cheese, ten pence. But he had no Cottage Cheese 
in sight, save the Placard only. And he did not have one 
request for Cottage Cheese that day. 

And on the next day he prepared Ten Plates of Cottage 
Cheese, and he displayed them, and he sold four or five 
of them. 

And the next day he prepared Twenty Plates of Cottage 


Cheese; and under each order of Cottage Cheese he placed 


a Green Lettuce Leaf, and on the top of each order of 
Cottage Cheese he sprinkled a little Red Paprika. And he 
sold them all. And from that time forth he served Cottage 
Cheese with Lettuce Leaf below and Paprika above, and 
he did a Thriving Business, 

And on a day he prepared Forty Fruit Salads, and they 
were all of the same sort. And they had each of them a 
Lettuce Leaf below, and upon it were cut Apple, and Or- 
ange, and Grape Fruit and Pine-Apple and Grapes. And 
when the Forty Fruit Salads were ready and placed upon 
a table, he took Twenty Red Cherries and put one Red 
Cherry on the top of each of half of the Salads. And the 
Twenty Fruit Salads with the Red Cherries on the top 
were all sold when but three had been sold that had no Red 
Cherry there. 

Now speaking for myself, I do not like India-Rubber 
Red Cherries, and I seldom eat them when they come to 


me with any food. Notwithstanding, I think that even I 


perhaps would have been attracted by the Color and have 
myself reaching for one of the Fruit Salads with an In- 
destructible Red Cherry on the top. 

And I considered the wisdom of the Cafeteria man, and 
I thought that the owners of Cafeterias were wiser in their 
generation than some men in Intellectual and Spiritual Pur- 
suits. 


ment, but who never adorn the task with a Red Cherry 
of interest and pleasure. 


And I have known Teachers who have the ability to im- 
part to any conceivable subject a Deep Aspect of Solemnity, 


and whose lessons even on the most interesting subjects : 
Deadly Dull. And they never learn the value of top 
out the subject with a Red Cherry. And half the Pu 
of the land are filled with men of God whose doctrine 
a trifle more than half right, but who have no a 
i A 


E a 


For I have known Parents who serve unto their chil- 
dren good and nutritious compounds of Duty and Require- 


> 
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putting a Red Cherry on the top of their sermons. 
I said, Were it not for his study that leadeth him to employ 
the Red Cherry, the Cafeteria man would go broke; and 
I do not wonder that some of the prophets of the Lord 
do likewise, and teachers and parents beside. 


And 
Cherry. 
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So, beloved, when I sit at thy table, and thou servest 
me the Half of a Great Big Grape Fruit, drop in a Red 
I shall not eat it, but I shall enjoy the Grape 
Fruit the more for seeing it. 
givest unto me a Fruit Salad or an Hard Duty. 


And likewise when thou 


Beyond Fundamentalism and Modernism 


(A series of brief articles suggested by the volume, “The Theology of Crisis,” by H. Emil Brunner, Professor of 
Theology, University of Zurich, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York and London, 1929). 


PRESIDENT GEORGE W. RıcHaros, D. D., LL. D. 


I 


Is there anything beyond? Perhaps one 
must choose and follow the way of the 
one or the other,—must be either a Funda- 
mentalist or a Modernist and make the 
most of it. It is becoming quite clear that 
one cannot straddle the issue with any 
degree of satisfaction, keep one foot on 
the side of Fundamentalism and the other 
on the side of Modernism, and claim part 
ownership in þoth. Compromise is intoler- 
able, for any length of time; it ends in 
insincerity, equivocation, and deception of 
self and others. Men of God always have 
been uncompromising or they would not 
have been “stoned,” “sawn asunder,” 
“tempted,” “slain with the sword”; nor 
would they have wandered “in deserts and 
mountains and caves and the holes of the 
earth” (Heb. 11:36-38). They were not in 
the grip of the “both—and” of the diplo- 
matist; they stood firm as adamant on the 
“either—or” of the prophet. 

One suspects that neither the Funda- 
mentalist nor the Modernist is quite at 
ease, notwithstanding the positive affirma- 
tions of each. Both seem to be restless, 
driven to the verge of desperation on ac- 
count of misgivings about their respective 
doctrines. The one wonders whether or 
not he, or at least his children, can main- 
tain intact the doctrinal heritage which he 
proudly calls “the faith of the Fathers.” 
The other cannot help but ask himself, 
when he communes with his own heart on 
his bed in the stillness of the night, 
whether or not he can hold on to the rem- 
nants of “what is left” and the minimum 
of “what a man can believe.” It must be 
conceded that these phrases, which are 
titles of recent popular religious books, 
imply dangerous concessions on the part of 
men who claim to have built their house 
not upon shifting sand but upon the im- 
pregnable Rock of Ages. 

To use a maritime figure, the Funda- 
mentalist seems to have weighted down 
his vessel on the sea of life with so much 
ballast and freight which has accumulated 
for centuries, that the old ship is in dan- 
ger of foundering and sinking. The Mod- 
ernist has taken an inventory of his cargo, 
separated disereetly the useful from the 
unuseful stuff, and has cast overboard so 
much of it that he lacks sufficient ballast 
to keep his bark steady when it runs into 
a stormy sea. He is tossed about by every 
wind and wave, driven into the shallows, 
and is in serious danger of stranding upon 
the rocks or sticking fast in the sands. | 

The remedy for the trouble of both is 
not in more Fundamentalism, that 1s,— 
putting more baggage on the overloaded 
eraft, nor in more Modernism, that is,— 
throwing the remnant overboard, forsak- 
ing the ship, taking to the open sea, and 
trusting oneself to battle with the angry 
deep. A 

To change the figure, if the Fundamen- 
talist will go further to the right he will 
butt against walls mountain-high and in- 
surmountable; and if the Modernist goes 
further to the left he will be helplessly 
and hopelessly entangled in swamps and 

ogs. 
» ch is, however, “a more ecxellent 
way” which the author of “The Theology 


of Crisis” seeks to point out to the reader. 
By following that path one will not go 
further to the right or to the left but will 
rise to a higher plane, leaving behind what 
is useless and cumbersome stuff and taking 
with him “what is left” to he added to the 
store that he finds on the heights,—heights 
which enable him to see with clearer 
vision into the heavens above and the 
depths within than he could see when he 
dwelt upon the foothills and the valleys 
below. Of course there is too much good 


THE MINDS OF MEN 


The mind is a pen that’s given to me 

To write their record down; 

Some records are fine— the very 
thing 

That wins a man renown. 


Build as you will, whether good or 
ill, 

A record is made of your plan; 

"Tis written as plain as drops of rain 

Write messages in the sand. . 


And the record we make, whether 
sound or fake, 

Is writ for the reading of all, 

And what it does say from day to 
day 

May lift one or cause him to fall. 


Then let your pen write a record of 
light 

That’ll shine down the aisles of time, 

So that coming men will follow the 
pen 

That has written a record sublime. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 


both in Fundamentalism and in Modernism 
to scrap either; there is not enough, how- 
ever, in either alone, or in both together, 
to give us the deliverance, the assurance, 
the courage, the joy, which man in every 
age, old or new, has a right to expect from 
religion. - 
II. 

“The Theology of Crisis” consists of five 
leetures, with a Foreword and an Introdue- 
tion by the author. The lectures were de- 
livered in the English language on the 
Foundation of the Swander Lectureship in 
the Theologieal Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the United States at Lancaster, 
Pa., in the fall of 1928. By special invi- 
tation two or three of the five lectures 
were delivered in six other theologieal 
seminaries which are mentioned in the 
Foreword. 

Professor Brunner is one of the most 
aggressive expounders of the Barthian the- 
ology. He was the first one of that school 
to lecture in America and to address his 
audiences in English. The lectures are 
published in the same form as they were 
delivered. The book may be considered a 
sequel to “The Word of God and the Word 
of Man” (1928), containing lectures and 
addresses of Professor Karl Barth deliv- 
ered at intervals from 1916 to 1923, and 


translated into English by the Reverend 
Douglas Horton of Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. These two books give access to the 
English reader to the doctrines of the new 
school of theology in Switzerland and Ger- 
many through the writings of its two most 
distinguished teachers. Their weightier 
volumes have not yet appeared in trans- 
lation. 


The style of Professor Brunner’s book is 
unusually clear, crisp, epigrammatic, and 
thought-provoking. In clarity it is su- 
perior to the book of Professor Barth. The 
reader will have no diffieulty in under- 
standing the thought of the author, though 
he may find it difficult to agree with him. 
One ought to read these lectures more than 
once before he passes final judgment upon 
them. I have been not a little amazed at 
two things: the ease with which some men 
have accepted and others rejected the views 
of Professor Brunner. The issues raised 
by these lectures are too serious, too sig- 
nificant, to dispose of them hastily either 
in the one way or the other. 


“The Theology of Crisis,” scarcely 
twenty years old, is sharing the fate of all 
movements of the kind that run counter to 
the prevalent popular ideas of the time, 
when they first lift their heads above the 
ground. It is hailed with joy, it is de- 
nounced with bitterness; it is eulogized, 
it is ridiculed; it is superciliously ignored 
by both Modernists and Fundamentalists. 
It is too Fundamentalist to please the 
Modernists, it is too Modernist to please 
the Fundamentalists. More than once I 
have stood by and listened in when Bar- 
thianism was done to death with tongue 
and pen. It has been demolished scores of 
times in schools, lecture halls, conferences 
of ministers, in pamphlets, articles, books, 
It is slain now by a sharply-pointed phrase 
and then by a deftly coined word that is 
slung with David’s skill between the eyes 
of this defiant giant stalking across the 
field of battle. Some say that it is post- 
war pessimism; others, that it is trans- 
cendental dualism; and a third antagonist 
thinks he has delivered a fatal stab be- 
neath the fifth rib when he says that it 
leave no room for ethical endeavor. All 
of these weapons were used against the 
Hebrew prophets, the Christian Apostles, 
and the sixteenth century Reformers. 


The blessed, or the accursed, thing, how- 
ever you may prefer to call it, does not 
“stay put.” It has a way of coming to 
life again and going on in its mission of 
winning hearers and followers. In this re- 
spect it reminds one of Paul whom the men 
of Lystra stoned and “they dragged him 
out of the city, supposing that he was 
dead” ;—“but he rose up and he went on,” 
on to Rome, perhaps to Spain, to the 
“farthest West.” Notwithstanding the vig- 
orous assaults of the biologist, the psy- 
chologist, the ethicist, and the theologian, 
Barthianism still lives and seems to gain 
many adherents of the rising generation in 
the theological schools of the Continent. 
A professor from Japan told me recently 
that the books of Professor Brunner were 
read more widely in Japan than those of 
any other contemporary theologian. When 
I looked in on the Summer School of The- 
ology in the University of Berlin, August 
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last, I procured printed syllabi of the lec- 
tures delivered in the two weeks’ course. 
Among the standard theological works 
recommended to the students are nine 
books or pamphlets by Karl Barth and 
seven by Emil Brunner. A month ago a 
president of a theological school spoke of 
a conference in his school of groups of 
students from several seminaries; six of 
them came from Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, and the six professed 
themselves to be Barthians. Mirabile 
dictu! 

The reason for the tenacious vitality of 
Barthianism is doubtless in the fact that 
it is a spirit, an attitude, and a disposi- 
tion (not new, but old as the prophets and 
the apostles themeslves) toward the great 
realities of life, realities that men have 
always groped after and in a measure 
lived by. The expounders of the doctrines 
of this school are prophets as well as 
scholars; if we are permitted to define a 
prophet as one who speaks for God before 
men. They are master minds, also; mas- 
ters of the historical, philosophical, and 
theological lore of the ages. They can 
meet the test of technical scholarship to 


which men are subjected in the universi- 
ties of Europe. This rare combination of 
the prophetic and the scholarly elements 
in its leaders begets confidenee both in the 
vigor and the sanity of the movement, 
whatever its relative worth may be. 

It is well for the reader to remember 
that Barth and his associates are not late 
upstarts from the soil. They eount among 
their theological ancestors men like Kier- 
kegaard, Luther and Calvin, Paul and 
Jeremiah. They discount, however, the 
“father of modern theology,” Schleier- 
macher, on whose ideas many of us were 
fed from youth up and of whom Barth 
says that he “never possessed a elear and 
direet apprehension of the truth that man 
is made to serve God and not God to serve 
man.” He, furthermore, regards Schleier- 
macher as “disastrously dim-sighted in re- 
gard to the fact that man as man is not 
only in need, but beyond all hope, of sav- 
ing himself.” Probably no one has writ- 
ten so devastating a criticism of Schleier- 
macher’s theological position as Professor 
Brunner in his book— “Die Mystik und das 
Wort” (1924); later in “Der Mittler’ 
(1928). 
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With this background let us turn to the 
book immediately before us—“The The- 
ology of Crisis.” What is the author’s 
estimate of Fundamentalism and of Mod- 
ernism as a whole? He refuses to make 
any hair-splitting distinetions between the 
gradations of the one or the other. He 
eonsiders each in its entirety; each as 
growing out of the same root and soil, 
though the form of stem and branches 
may vary and the fruit be of different 
color and flavor. 


In one of his many arresting sentences, 
Professors Brunner says: “Fundamental- 
ism and orthodoxy in general are a petri- 
faetion of Christianity; and Modernism 
and all doctrines of immanence are its dis- 
solution.” If one reads on far enough he 
will discern what the author means by this 
twofold statement which is at the same 
time an arraignment of the two theologieal 
parties into which the Christian world is 
now divided. 


Article No. II of this series by President 
George W. Richards will appear in next 
week’s issue of the “Messenger.” 


A Religion to Live By 


By Dr. J. A. MACCALLUM 


“Come let us reason together, saith the Lord”—Isaiah 2:18 


One need not be a skeptie nor even a 
eritie to be aware that much of what popu- 
larly passes for religion has little or no 
relation to the practical problems of daily 
life. Whether or not we were immersed 
in baptism has no tangible influence upon 
our eredit in the market place. Nor is the 
man who receives a sacrament at the hands 
of a priest, who has in turn received his 
eredentials from Bishop Manning, more apt 
to resist temptation or to prove a hero in 
a crisis than his neighbor who receives it 
from a Methodist or Baptist minister or 
any other whose orders are irregular from 
the Bishop's point of view. The declara- 
tion is often made that one must believe 
in the verbal inerrancy of the Bible or in 
the second coming of Jesus to be a Chris- 
tian but what effect the acceptance of 
these articles of faith has upon character 
has naturally received little or no explica- 
tion from their advocates. 


Such random examples of the intellee- 
tual confusion in much current thought 
about religion suggest the advisability of 
our considering some of the essential ele- 
ments in a working faith, a faith that will 
stand the strain imposed by those intellee- 
tual changes which have undermined so 
many of the beliefs that were accepted as 
axiomatic by previous generations. What 
every intelligent man wants is a religion 
that operates in the present world, a reli- 
gion that will help him when the going is 
hard or when he is likely to crumple under 
a disastrous blow. Courage, a steadfast 
will, and confidence that there is a God 
and that He is good, are the qualities that 
are essential in a religion that will be a 
constant inspiration and help. 

Is such a faith possible in our age? An 
increasing number of people have lost or 
are losing the simple trust of those who 
walked of old by the Syrian sea or under 
Judaean skies. There are many forces in 
the modern world that are inimieal to a 
childlike belief in the guidance and mercy 
of heaven. Whether we admit it or not, 
religion, like every other phase of life, is 
affected by its surroundings. When a man 
is “East of Suez,” he is rarely the con- 


ventional citizen and Churchman he was’ 


while still living on Main Street. To many 
this may seem a flippant observation but 
it uncovers a law of universal application. 
To this law we may give the eumbrous 
name, environment pressure. From its in- 


fluence for good or ill none of us ever 
escapes. 

This statement is probably obscure to 
many good folk who are not sensitive to 
the difference between the thought and 
behaviour patterns of our age and those 


THE AFTERWARDS 


(Written from the Perkiomen Inn, 
Schwenksville, looking toward 
the hills.) 


They trail along — these golden 
days— 

Slowly, as if they’d love to stay; 

The sun sends down its brightest 
rays, 


Let's catch the spirit of today. 


For rain and gloom are now all gone, 

And sunny days bring back to view 

The hill beyond. When at last we 
come 

To the hill called death, may it look 
good too! 


—Elizabeth W. Fry. 


of the ages that lie behind us. The chasm 
that divides our eivilization from that of 
our grandparents is wider than that which 
separates the- civilization of our grand- 
parents from that of ancient Rome or 
Babylonia. The grandfather of many a 
man living in America had to kindle his 
morning fire with a flint and steel and to 
light his house with tallow candles. When 
he made a journey by water, his power was 
the wind. By land he rode in a stage 
coach, an oxcart, or on horseback if he did 
not walk, as was usually the case, just as 
the Greeks and Egyptians had done ages 
before. But the locomotive, the steamship, 
the motor car, concrete roads, the airplane, 
the radio, and other forms of machinery 
have created a new civilization which di- 
vides our generation sharply from all that 
went before it. x 


These instruments for the extension of 
the human arm and tongue are the direet 
results of applied seienee. But equally, if 
not more important, in its influenee upon 
the human mind, is pure seience and also 
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the scientific method in the acquisition of 
knowledge. Science is a word from which 
large numbers of good folk recoil. They 
are afraid of it because it has disturbed 
the convictions of multitudes and turned 
them from the religious folkways of their 
fathers. Yet this attitude toward science 
is neither rational nor consistent. Science 
is simply organized knowledge. Nor is 
there anything sinister in it or in its 
method. Science is neither for nor against 
religion. Its one aim is to discover as 
many facts as possible before reaching a 
conclusion based upon the best possible 
inferences from those facts, a conclusion 
that is always open to revision on recon- 
sideration or the presentation of new evi- 
dence. 


In some measure we are all scientists. 
We recognize the value of knowledge and 


want as large a measure of it as we can 


get in the promotion of our financial plans 
or in our household economy. We want 
the best doctors and the best lawyers and 
engineers and we know that the best are 
the most scientific. We would not trust 
ourselves to a physician who laughs at 
blood tests or scorns the use of antisepties. 
But ineonsistent though it is, many of us 
are afraid of applying science to our reli- 
gion. We know by instinet that some of 
our cherished beliefs will dissolve if 
brought out into the light of day, so we 
refuse to subject them to the test of such 
knowledge as is readily available and eling 
to ideas that are as obsolete as the incan- 
tations of witehdoctors or travel by stage 
coach. 


Such a faith ean only be satisfaetory 
to those who have insulated themselves 
from the intelleetual milieu in whieh they 
are living. Paradoxical though it seems, 
a man can be physically alive in the twen- 
tieth century while he is intellectually a 
contemporary of his great - grandfather, 
This does not matter much so long as he 
does not interfere with the rights of others 
to think for themselves. A simple faith 
which insists that the earth and sky were 
made in six days may be sufficient for the 


comfort of those who can hold it but itis —— 
utterly impossible for the man who is ~~ 
schooled in geology, astronomy and an- 


thropology. Much friction is caused and 


great damage done to religion when bi b: 
0 


who are behind in the intellectual pr 
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sion try to force their ideas upon the more 
enlightened members of the group to which 
they belong. The man who knows the re- 
sults of science as taught in the schools 
and colleges of our time cannot accept as 
adequate the faith that satisfied his grand- 
father any more than he can fit his grand- 
father’s manner of living into our eiviliza- 
tion with its immensely enlarged outlook 
and increased eomplexity. It is foolish 
and futile for the belated believer to scold 
him or to berate our educators for having 
made him what he is. The man of scien- 
tifie outlook is here to stay and to exereise 
a determining influence upon the future 
and he needs a sustaining faith no less 
than the humblest of his ancestors. 
Nature was our first teacher and if we 
turn to her to find our clue to a solution 
of this problem we shall not go far astray. 
One of the first and most fundamental of 
the qualities of nature is order. This may 
not be obvious as we try to find our way 
through a tropical jungle where chaos 
seems to reign but when we stand upon 
a mountain and survey the landscape, if 
our spirits are sensitive to beauty, we 
shall have at least an intuition of the 
order that underlies the scene. When we 
make a closer analysis we see how won- 
derfully everything is arranged. Our end 
always fits into another. The ensemble is 
perfect. There is no vacuum, no waste. 
Energy may change its form from heat to 
light or electricity but it is always con- 
served. The sun rises at its appointed 
second; the eireuit of the planets and the 
phases of the moon are predietable centur- 
ies hence. Even in the atom, far beyond 
the reach of the unaided eye, law reigns. 
Around its nucleus the electrons swing on 
their respective orbits relatively as far 
apart as the planets are from the sun. Ac- 
cording to their number the character of 
the atom is determined, whether it be hy- 
drogen, oxygen, earbon, iron, gold, or mer- 
cury. Always and everywhere there is 
order in nature. 
It would be strange if religion should 
prove an exception to the rule. The world 
is a unitary system and the laws that pre- 
vail in one sphere work in every other. 
There is no eapriee in their applieation. 
This was not known in the days when reli- 
gion was young so that God was often 
regarded as a despot, dispensing arbitrary 
rewards and punishments. Not so the Deity 
who will satisfy the aspiration of a scien- 
tifie age. Nothing less than the God of 
Jesus will do that. For He sends His sun 
to shine on the evil and the good, His rain 
to fall on the just and the unjust. He is 
no respeeter of persons. He is the Father, 
not of a favored few nor of a favored race, 
but of every man. To hold otherwise is to 
flounder in confusion. No faith can stand 
the intellectual stresses of our day which 
is not orderly at its core. 
The second quality that such a faith de- 
mands is stability. Here again nature is 
our tutor. Life would be impossible if the 
seasons and even the weather were un- 
stable beyond certain limits. We know 
that we can depend upon the coming of 
the spring after winter, and that summer 
and autumn with their fruits and harvest 
"will follow in due course. We know that 
at sea level water will always solidify at 
a definite temperature. There is no surer 
eriterion of man’s character than his de- 
sire for stability. Such is the motive of 
every government whether it be conserva- 
tive Washington, liberal Westminster, or 
radical Moscow. It is the desire of the 
housewife as she buys food for the family. 
She wants her dollar to go as far today as 
yesterday. The laborer may demand high- 
er wages but more intense is his desire for 
that peace of mind which permanency of 
tenure alone will give. We are safe in de- 
elaring that if every man in the United 
States could be guaranteed a life position 
at a modest salary, social unrest would au- 
tomatically disappear. 

Multitudes of people are limited by the 
instability of their faith, It breaks under 


change of circumstance. It does not carry 
them when they are “East of Suez” or 
when new winds of doctrine blow at home. 
Often we are told that some one has lost 
his faith because of this or that attack 
upon it. But a stable faith can not be 
lost. The fault in every such case does 
not lie so much in the attacker as in the 
weakness of the attacked. No one can 
shake our trust in the multiplication table. 
It is stable; so must our faith be stable 
if it is to withstand the shocks of life. And 
to be stable it must rest upon an impreg- 
nable foundation of truth. But that is not 
enough. We must know the truth, not be- 
cause we have been told by our parents 


FOR ALL THY MISSIONARY 
SAINTS 


For all Thy saints who labor on, we 
pray— 
Thy patient, toiling saints, who 
still are here, 
Climbing and faltering up life’s rug- 
ged way, 
Forget them not, O Lord, to them 
be near. 


For all Thy saints in far-flung lines, 
who still 
Gallantly raise Thy 
x ’gainst the foe, 
We plead — O show them perfectly 
Thy will, 
Give them the succor of Thy hand 
to know. 


standard 


Help them, with lifted heads, to stem 
the tide 
Of hostile forces menacing their 
lives; 
Aid each true saint, on fields of bat- 
tle wide, 
As with the ranks of sin he sternly 
strives. 


These are Thy saints, O God — as 
truly Thine 
As those that rest before the great 
White Throne. 
May they, at last, in the same radi- 
ance shine; 
May they, like them, be numbered 
as Thine own. 


May they, when life’s long fight is 
fully o’er, 
in that hallelujah chorus 
grand 
Among the victors gathered safe on 
heaven’s shore, 
Who, crowned and robed in white, 
triumphant stand! 


— Elizabeth Strong Baird, in 
“Missionary Survey.” 


Join 


or our priests, but in the same way that 
we know the multiplieation table. This 
registers in our minds. It eorresponds with 
reality. The most moronie of us would 


only laugh at a plausible swami who should . 


come to tell us that it is not true. Here 
our proteetion lies in our experience. But 
when the same swami presents some gro- 
tesque doctrine that relegates the essential 
truths of Christianity to a minor place or 
when some other “spiritual bootlegger” ar- 
rives, many lend a responsive ear to his 
vagaries and desert their inherited faith. 
The explanation of their aberration is their 
ignorance. Herein is one of the greatest 
weaknesses of evangelical Christianity. 
We have not laid unshakable foundations 
of knowledge in the minds of the young 
upon which they can base their faith. We 
have confused them by insisting upon sec- 
tarian dogmas about minor and irrelevant 
matters of opinion and have failed to stress 
the spirit and purpose of Jesus which alone 
offer the foundation required. 

The third element in a faith by which we 


- religion must be intelligible. 
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can live buoyantly under every blow of 
circumstance and “greet the unseen with 
a cheer” is directivity. This again is evi- 
dent in nature where we can trace the in- 
ner determining purpose through which the 
acorn becomes the oak and the egg, the 
eagle. Too often there is no evidence of 
a worth while purpose in religion. This is 
an additional reason why it so frequently 
breaks in action. Traditionally the reli- 
gious motive has centered its attention on 
heaven which is too remote a goal to be 
effective. From South Africa comes the 
protest of the son of a native Wesleyan 
clergyman against the economic injustice 
suffered by his people: “The missionary 
sees our misery, but he points to some place 
beyond the sky and tells us to be content. 
‘By and by’ you will go to heaven if you 
are ‘good boys’ and you will be all right. 
After you die you will have a good time, 
plenty to eat, fine clothes. But that is not 
enough for us, comrades! We want to 
live today, we want to eat right now! Isn’t 
that right?” Everywhere in the world 
there is a growing recognition that wrongs 
must be redressed here and justice done 
without postponement to the decision of a 
future court. 

Where eredit is so long the sense of re- 
sponsibility tends to become emasculated. 
Nor is there any line between the present 
and the future. Life cannot be divided. 
Tomorrow depends upon today and the 
faith that does not work will not work 
then. When Pilgrim, in Bunyan’s immor- 
tal allegory, stopped his ears so that he 
would not hear the cries of his wife and 
children and ran off shouting: “Life, life, 
eternal life,” he was acting without chiv- 
alry. A gentleman would prefer to be lost 
with his family to deserting them even 
for salvation. But salvation does not come 
in that way. No purpose worthy of the 
name stops with self. It must inelude 
others and he who has a vital faith seeks 
their welfare before his own. His life 
is foeused on the kingdom of God in the 
faith that his needs and rewards will be 
included though these are secondary rather 
than primary. 

One other quality in the religion that 
will withstand the tensions of our twen- 
tieth century civilization and culture de- 
mands at least passing attention. Such a 
It will bear 
some relation to reality. This does not 
mean that we shall know all about It. 
Our knowledge of anything is infinitesimal. 
We do not know ourselves. We cannot 
explain how the chemical forces within 
the blood balance the essential numbers of 
red and white corpuscles in the equipoise 
of health. Much less can we explain the 
subtle, complex, and mysterious relations 
of God and ourselves. But within the 
limits of our experience there is neither 
room nor reason for contradictions. God 
never coerces our minds arbitrarily. When 
we are told that we must believe anything 
that violates our sense of justice or com- 
mon sense we may be certain that our in- 
formant is wrong even though he has the 
authority of ages of belief behind him. 
The form of the faith of our fathers is 
impossible for the enlightened man of to- 
day though its essence is always our price- 
less heritage. Our task is to distil that es- 
sence in the erucible of our own experi- 
ence and shape it in molds that are in 
conformity with the knowledge and genius 
of our age. To discharge this trust will 
require our keenest thought and highest 
intelligenee. It is the fashion of many 
religionists to deride reason. Yet reason is 
the most fundamental of our gifts. With- 
out it this would be a barbaric world, if 
indeed mankind could ever have risen 
above the animal level of existence. True, 
religion is more than reason, Funda- 
mentally it is emotion, but emotion in it- 
self is blind and reason must be its con- 
trolling guide. The faith that will com 
mand the allegiance of a generation nur- 
tured on scientific lore must be a reason- 
able faith. As Dr. Francis L. Patton was 
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accustomed to say to his students thirty 
years ago: “A faith that does not justify 
itself at the bar of reason will be non- 
suited in the court of the emotions.” In 
the long run this is always true. 


Such then is a brief outline of a reli- 
gion by which a scientific generation can 
find inspiration for its tasks and strength 
to withstand “the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” Where can such a 
faith be found? It is not a merely tradi- 
tional claim to say that we have it in the 
life and gospel and example of Jesus. His 
was an ordered view of man’s resources 
and destiny. His teaching was consistent. 
It forms an integral whole. It affords the 
basis for a stable faith. He who rests 
upon it with understanding need not fear 
though the heavens fall for it will never 
fail him. It was a purposive faith. The 
kingdom of heaven was never absent from 
His mind. His aim was to include in a 
universal commonwealth of love, men of 
every color, creed, and race. His goal was 
one fold and one shepherd. It was also an 
intelligible or reasonable faith. “Do unto 
others as you would have them do to you. 

. Let your light so shine before men 


that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

. + With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again. . . . The King- 
dom of heaven is within you.” 

In almost every word He spoke, of which 
there is a record, we have the quintessence 
of reason and spiritual insight. Only rare- 
ly is there any obscurity in His message 
and doubtless that is due to the misunder- 
standing of those who failed to grasp the 
full import of His meaning, 

Can we make His faith our own? We 
must do so or our life will be full of dis- 
content and largely devoid of meaning. 
God forbid that such should be our fate 
in time, to say nothing of eternity! But 
we need not fear. Ample provision has 
been made against such a calamity. He 
is Life in its fullness and it is a function 
of life to create life. If we sit at His 
feet and learn His words and His ways, 
if we develop kinship with His mind and 
spirit, our lives will be incandescent with 
the Light that He is and vehicles of His 
recreating power. In us He will live and 
through us He will restore the broken 
faith of others, giving to their motives 
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the order, stability, direetivity, and intel- 
ligibility which, as we have seen, are the 
marks of a vital faith in an expanding 
age. 

Here a word of warning is imperative, 
In matters of the spirit it is easy to con- 
fuse outward and inward knowledge, the 
formal and the essential. It is not enough 
to know Jesus merely from the record of 
His words and work, valuable though that 
record is. We must look through and be- 
yond the sacred page until we see the 
lineaments of His personality and feel the 
pulsations of His heart. He must be as 
real and as vital to us as any friend we 
have or we shall fail to interpret Him 
aright. Recently Professor Chevalier, a 
gifted philosopher in the University of 
Grenoble, has said that we can never know 
a man from his photograph. We must have 
heard his voice and looked upon his face 
before a photograph can recreate his per- 
sonality in our memory. Similarly we must 
know Jesus as a friend, companion, guide, 
leader, and saviour, before we can dis- 
cover the full meaning of His message, or 
find the way to a full-orbed faith amidst 
the confusion and perplexity of our time. 


Our Nature Not So Bad As Our Prison System 


The title is not mine, but borrowed from 
Bernard Shaw. 

If you live in a community large 
enough to support a Church, it will also, 
in nine cases out of ten, be large enough 
to support a jail. The Chureh and the 
jail may be at opposite poles of com- 
munity life—but the Chureh cannot evade 
responsibility for what goes on in the 
jail. 

The National Crime Commission has 
been looking into the nation’s jails, and 
a sub-committee has issued a report which 
should be read by every minister and lay- 
man. The Church cannot afford to ignore 
these words from that Committee: 

“Tf the test of our civilization and 
of our religion is the treatment ac- 
corded prisoners in local institutions, 
then we should hang our heads in 
shame. Science has not yet penetrated 
the jail; its walls have kept out all 
enlightenment and a religion that per- 
mits the existence of such conditions 
as are here set forth is no religion, 
but merely heathen worship of empty 
words.” 

The Church should know the jail in its 
community. Many Churches have com- 
mittees which do effective work in pro- 
viding entertainment programs, extra food 
and other sympathetic and helpful service. 
This is good, but it is not enough. It is 
palliative service at best. The Church 
must stand for fundamental justice and 
decency in the community’s treatment of 
prisoners. 

Let the Church know the jail. Joseph 
F. Fishman defines a jail. The definition 


will afford a good starting point for the , 


Church committee which visits the jail. 
Here is the definition: 


“Jail: an unbelievably filthy insti- 
tution in which are confined men and 
women serving sentences for misde- 
meanors and erimes, and men and wo- 
men not under sentence who are simp- 
lv awaiting trial. With few excep- 
tions, having no segregation of the un- 
convicted from the convicted, the well 
from the diseased, the youngest and 
most impressionable from the most 
degraded “and hardened. Usually 
swarming with bedbugs, roaches and 
other vermin; has an odor of disinfect- 
ant and filth which is appalling; sup- 
ports in complete idleness countless 
thousands of able bodied men and wo- 
men, and generally affords ample time 
and opportunity to assure inmates a 
complete course in every kind of vici- 
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ousness and crime. A melting pot in 
which the worst elements of raw mate- 
rial of the criminal world are brought 
forth blended and turned out in ab- 
solute perfection.” 


Mr. Fishman’s definition is damning 
enough, but there are other words to be 
said. The jails so described are used for 
the detention of witnesses, accused of no 
crime. They are used for the detention 
of the insane who should be in hospitals. 
They are often used to receive young 
children, committed for trifling offences. 


Last Christmas week, two children, Dav- 
id and Miriam Weiss, aged 17 and 15, 
were arrested in Brooklyn for the trivial 
offence of soliciting striker’s relief in a 
subway train. They were held in a 
Brooklyn jail for three days. Miriam, 15, 
spent those three days in the company of 
34 women, dope-peddlers, prostitutes, 
thieves. She heard the stories that these 
women had to tell. They boasted of their 
exploits to this little girl. David had 
similar experience with the men. David 
and Miriam told me the story a few days 
later. The experience probably did them 
no harm. ‘They are self-reliant, intelligent 
and emotionally well-balanced. As I lis- 
tened to the 15 year old Miriam, as lovely 
a child as you will find anywhere, I 
thought of other children of 15 who 
would not have been able to withstand 
such an experience. 


Let the Church discover whether any 
Judge, under any circumstances whatso- 
ever, ever sends a girl of 15 or 16 to a 
eommon jail, to mix for a day or a week 
or a month with older women, hardened 
and diseased in mind and body. If the 
Church finds such a Judge, that Church 
should not allow a week to pass without 
registering its protest before the bar of 
public opinion. A futile gesture? By no 
means. Judges listen respectfully to the 
voices of a hundred or a thousand people. 

Dr. Hastings Hart points out that the 
local jail should be the most intelligent 
and effeetive reformatory in the land. 
The potential criminal tastes the first 
fruits of erime in the local jail. The 
state has its first and. best chance to 
change the course of that life at the hour 
of the first arrest. The first arrest is a 
shoek. The individual will be then, if 
ever, susceptible to decent influences. So- 
ciety gives no evidence of having learned 
this lesson. We take the first offender to 
the jail, put him into a steel cage where 
he is forced for a month or a day into 


-of politics. 


and care. They returned with th 


intimate association with the worst people 
of the community. 


The local jail is what it is because of 
the ignorance and indifference of the com- 
munity. Listen to these words from a pri- 
soner: “Ignorance as to county jail condi- 
tions, as they really exist throughout the 
country, is the greatest stumbling-block in 
the path of constructive prison better- 
ment. The real truth can only be had by 
actually becoming a star-boarder in one 
of these “county hotels.” This ex-prison- 
er lays the bulk of the responsibility for 
conditions upon the jailers, who, he says, 
are for the most part political accidents. 
and totally unfitted to deal with their 
charges. 


Fortunately there is a growing group 
of Judges who protest against the jails to 
which they must sentence men and wo- 
men. Judge Joseph C. Hutcheson of Texas 
recently had this to say to a grand jury: 
“According to my observation, this jail 
is far behind the community spirit of 
Houston. We are a generous, a charitable, 
a kindly people, and a merciful people, but 
the people do not know how unscientific, 
unjust and unreasonable this survival of 
the medieval method is...... A decent, 
humane jail for the helpless wards of so- 
ciety is as important to the moral health 
of the community as its schools and its 
Churches.” 


The local jail is too often the football 
Political leaders, their hench- 
men and related gangsters, use the jail for 
their own purposes. The jail furnishes 
jobs for friends of the party in power. 
Building contracts for new jails are often 
used as an avenue for graft. 


Bad as are the conditions in the loeal 
jails of the country, those responsible for 
them will be forced to yield before an in- 
formed and energetic public conscience. 


The Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs 
undertook a study of Ohio jails three 
years ago. They visited 69 jails through- 
out the state. They found children in the 
jails of 3 counties. They found that 
women prisoners in 17 jails were without 
the protection of a matron. They found 


witnesses held in jails for considerable per- 


y 


iods. They found, in many jails, more 
than one person in a cell. They found the 
insane confined with the sane. 
found inadequate medical treatment. 
found idleness well nigh universal. T 
found widespread extravagance in 
expenditures, without corresponding 
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tion that the fault lies in the institution 
cf the jail. The jail system is obsolete. 
The local jail system was brought over 
from England, but England has long since 
discarded it and substituted centralized 
eontrol over her prisoners, 

The loeal Chureh can do much to speed 
on the eampaign for the reform of the 
jail system. The Church which has a 
social service committee, a social justice 
eommittee, or any other organization 
ready at hand, can work through such a 
group. Here are some definite steps which 
such a group may well undertake: 

First, seeure literature in regard to jail 
reform, and study it. Learn of the stand- 
ards towards which other eommunities are 
working. (The writer of this artiele will 


gladly send you such literature upon re- 
quest. Address him at 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City.) ` 

Second, visit your local jail, and learn 
the facts. Talk with judges, sheriffs, jail- 
ers, and local lawyers. 

Third, put your findings into well organ- 
ized form, guarding against reekless 
charges based upon hearsay, and present 
them to those who control the jails. If 
this is not effective, inaugurate a cam- 
paign for the stirring of publie opinion. 

Fourth, do not be intimidated by the 
charge which many will be quick to bring 
against you, that you are busybodies, mix- 
ing in affairs of which you know noth- 
ing, and that you are animated by well- 
meaning but muddle-headed sentiment. 
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The answer to that sort of thing is simple. 
If there are dirty jails, call them dirty. 
If there are vermin, eall the vermin by 
their straight Anglo-Saxon names. If the 
food is bad, say so. If children are con- 
fined with older men and women, tell 
what that sort of thing means. If the 
diseased and well are confined in the same 
quarters, publish it. If women prisoners 
are under the oversight of men jailers, de- 
mand that the usage be abolished. 

Fifth, let no man delude himself that 
the case is hopeless. Judges and sheriffs 
and aldermen require votes. Let 1,000 
stalwart voters demand a reasonable 
thing, and even a jailer will hear the 
wind in the tall trees, Democracy will 
work, if it is worked. 


Further Explanation of the Plan of Union 


PRESIDENT GEORGE W. RicHarDs, D: D., LL. D. 


According to the action of the General 
Synod at Indianapolis the Classes were in- 
vited to offer suggestions and amendments 
respecting the Plan of Union to the Com- 
mission on Closer Relations. This item in 
the minutes of General Synod, page 32, 
will come regularly before the Spring meet- 
ing of the Classes. When they have con- 
sidered the Plan of Union, not voted on it, 
they are to send a summary of the results 
of their review to the chairman of the 
Commission on Closer Relations. This in- 
formation is to be presented to the Com- 
mittee of 21, which is authorized “to act 
upon any proposals by the Commission on 
Closer Relations relating to union with the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ or 
the Evangelical Synod of North America or 
both of these Churches.” Furthermore, it 
is authorized, in case two-thirds of the 
members of the Committee are favorable, 
to refer the Plan to the Classes for final 
action. 

In view of the eloseness of the meeting 
of the Classes and of numerous requests, I 
shall endeavor to explain certain points in 
the Plan about which questions have been 
raised. 
: I. 

1. The name, “The United Church in 
America,” is not wholly satisfactory. Some 
claim that it is too vague and too preten- 
tious; others still cling to the name Re- 
formed and do not like to give it up. 
There is ground for each of these objec- 
tions. The three Commissions carefully 
considered an appropriate name for the 
proposed united Church. Not one of the 
Commissions asked that the name of its 
Chureh should be preserved. Looking upon 
this union as a first step toward a larger 
union of evangelical Churches, they finally 
chose the name “The United Church in 
America” as most appropriate. It is ques- 
tionable whether the Reformed Church can 
eyer join in a union movement and main- 
tain the name Reformed. At the recent 
meeting of the commissions of five Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches nothing was 
said about the name Reformed, but much 
was made of the name for the proposed 
union,—“The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of North America.” While 
I personally consider the term Reformed 
of great historical significance and hold it 
in high honor, I should not permit my 
loyalty to a name to interfere with my 
vote on a plan of union providing the other 
parts of the plan are satisfactory. On 
this point members of the Reformed 
Church, equally loyal and intelligent, may 
differ widely and have an equal right to 
voice their diverse opinions. 

2. The Plan of Union provides that the 
Constitution of the United Church shall be 
made by the General Council after the 
union and not before it. This is an un- 
usual mode of procedure in negotiations 
for union. When I submitted it to men 


who took a leading part in the union of. 


THE CHURCH’S BIGGEST 
CONTRIBUTION 


“The Church’s biggest contribu- 
tion,” writes Canon E. S. Woods, 
of England, “is to keep on breeding 
Christians who will insist on treat- 
ing things and all material goods 
in the light of the life of the Spirit 
and from the point of view of the 
family life of the children of God; 
who realize and act on the realiza- 
tion that there is no ‘private’ spend- 
ing, that there are social relations 
for everything that a man is and 
does, and that a cheerful and beau- 
tiful simplicity of life is a beacon 
light for Christ in the midst of a 
hard and money-grabbing world. 
One such Christian is worth a thou- 
sand sermons.” 


the Churches of Canada, they cordially en- 
dorsed our method; they expressed regret 
that they did not proceed in the same way. 
The presupposition of this proposal is that 
the men and women of the three Churches 
have mutual confidence in one another; 
that we unite not on the basis primarily 
of a legal document but on the basis of a 
common life and mutual trust in the Chris- 
tian integrity of those who enter the union. 
Then only may we venture with safety 
upon the making of an organie law for 
the united Churches. 

Furthermore, it is provided that the 
Constitution shall be adopted by a two- 
thirds vote of the General Council and 
“shall be approved in such manner as the 
General Council shall determine.” The sig- 
nificance of this provision ‚becomes clear 
when we consider the method now in vogue 
in the three Churches for adopting or 
amending a constitution. Two of the 
Churches, the Reformed and the Evan- 
gelical Synod, adopt or amend a constitu- 
tion by vote of the Classes or Distriet Con- 
ferences; the United Brethren in Christ 
by vote of every member of each congre- 
gation in the Church. The General Coun- 
eil is given freedom by the Plan of Union 
to deeide whether Classes and Distriet Con- 
ferences or the membership of the congre- 
gations shall vote on the adoption or re- 
jection of the new Constitution. 

Two questions need to be answered at 
this point: 

(1) How much of the Plan of Union 
must he incorporated in the new Consti- 
tution? (2) What is left free to the United 
Church by the Plan of Union for incorpo- 
ration in the Constitution through its Gen- 
eral Council? 

TI; 
Let us consider the first question. 


1. The name of the Church as given in 
the Plan of Union must be written into the 


Constitution, that is, “The United Church 
in America.” Until such a Constitution is 
adopted, the general title is “The United 
Church in America” and the present titles 
of the congregations, judicatories, and in- 
stitutions of the three Churches uniting 
will þe written under the general title. If 
the new Constitution is accepted, the vari- 
ous sub-titles will drop out as rapidly as 
legal provisions will allow. 

2. The doctrinal sfatements of the Plan 
of Union in the form of 7 articles will 
have to þe recognized in the Constitution, 
including the provision that the doctrinal 
standards of each of the three Churches are 
accepted as in substantial agreement by 
the United Church. 

3. The General Council will be consti- 
tuted, according to Article 15 of the Plan - 
of Union, after the Churches have voted 
in favor of union. The method of consti- 
tuting the General Council is described in 
Article IV, page 5. The method, defined 
in the Plan of Union, however, is subject 
to change in the new Constitution. In the 
last sentence of Article IV we are told 
that “the members of the General Council 
shall be eleeted by the Classes, the Annual 
Conferences, and the District Conferences 
in the same manner as these now choose 
delegates to their respective supreme judi- 
catories, until a uniform mode of election 
shall have been provided by the General 
Council.” 

4. The Constitution will have to provide 
that the specific work of the General Coun- 
cil shall be conducted through boards such 
as we now have in each of the supreme 
judicatories of the three Churches; also, 
that General Superintendents shall be 
elected by the General Council and District 
Superintendents by Synods, Classes, and 
Conferences. 

5. The Constitution must make room for 
a Stationing Committee to provide for con- 
gregations in case of vacancy and to place 
ministers over congregations. The condi- 
tions, under which the Stationing Commit- 
tee is to act, are described in Article 9, 
pages 8-10, in the Plan of Union. 

6. The Constitution will.have to provide 
for a Board of Promotion which is to fos- 
ter the work of the General Council as 
assigned to the several boards. This will 
correspond to the Executive Committee of 
our General Synod. 

7. The Plan of Union calls for the ap- 
pointment at the first session of the Gen- 
eral Council, of a Committee on Charters 
which shall recommend procedure to be 
adopted to safeguard the institutions and 
their charters. Congregations, Classes, 
Synods, Annual Conferences, and District 
Conferences shall continue their existence 
and their work after the union as before 
the union. Two or more of them can be 
united by the judicatory that has power 
over them only when requested to do so 
by those who are to be united. Congrega- 
tions will be united by Classes or Annual 
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Conference, or Distriet Conferences; ju- 
dicatories and institutions by the General 
Council. There will be no possible chance 
for an upper judicatory to coerce congre- 
gations, lower judieatories, or institutions 
into union without the consent of the 
bodies interested. 
III. 

The second question is: what does the 
Plan of Union leave free for incorpora- 
tion in the new Constitution? 

1. The initiative of action for the 
preparation of a Constitution of “The 
United Church.” The General Council has 
a right to decide whether a Committee on 
Constitution is to be appointed at the 
first meeting or at a later meeting. The 
probability is that such a committee will 
be appointed during the first session of 
the General Council. 

2. Let me repeat the important provi- 
sion; the General Council is free to decide 
in what way the new Constitution is to be 
approved by the Church-at-large. 

3. The General Council, through the 
Constitution, is to define a uniform mode 
of election of delegates to each of the 
judicatories. 

4. The General Council is free to define 
in the Constitution the number, the duties, 
and terms of office of the General Super- 
intendents. This is an unusually significant 
provision; and those who have fears about 
the authority of the General Superintend- 
ents may rest assured that the General 
Council will exercise its right in defining 
their duties and limiting the terms of 
office of General Superintendents. The 
same rule applies to the District Super- 
intendents of Synods, Classes, or Annual 
Conferences. All such officials are direct- 
ly under the control of the judieatory that 
appoints them. They can never assume 
rights that have not heen committed to 
them; and these can at any regular meet- 
ing of the judicatory be revoked or modi- 
fied. 

5. The General Council is free, through 
its Constitution, to provide a uniform 
method of authorizing ministers, that is, 
licensing, ordaining, and installing them. 
Until such method is prepared and adopted 
in the Constitution, candidates for the min- 
istry after the union shall be authorized to 
perform ministerial acts by the Classes, 
Annual Conferences, or District Confer- 
ences in the same way they were author- 
ized before the union. 

IV. 


Let me add an explanation of the right 
of each eongregation in regard to modes of 
worship. The Plan of Union provides that 
the form of worship that is now in vogue 
in congregations of each of the three 
Churches shall not be interfered with by 
any action of the United Church either 
through the General Couneil or the Con- 
stitution. Indeed, so far as the conduct 
of the work of the congregation is con- 
cerned there would scarcely be a percept- 
ible difference in any eongregation after 
the union. In course of time congrega- 
tions in the same community may decide 
to merge; that would be wholly at their 
option. 

The immediate results of the union would 
be in the conduct of the general work of 
the Church relating to Home. Missions, 
Foreign Missions, Christian Edueation, and 
Ministerial Relief. It is not unreasonable 
to hope, also, that even colleges and theo- 
logieal schools may in the course of a 
decade agree to affiliate. This, too, would 
be at the option of the institutions con- 
cerned. The Plan as a whole provides for 
union in the supreme judicatories; a union 
that is organic, not merely federal. In 
time the lower judicatories down to the 
congregaticus may gradually come to- 
gether. Once the General Couneil is or- 
ganized, then before the law of the land, 
each of the three Churches will cease to 
exist as a corporate body and will have 
entered into a new body recognized by the 
State as “The United Church in America.” 

Let it be observed that the property 


rights of congregations, institutions, 
boards, and benevolent organizations are 
carefully protected; and a union of any 
of these bodies will have to, be. consum- 
mated under expert legal direction. A 
committee of three lawyers has carefully 
examined the Plan of Union and has writ- 
ten its opinion as to its legality before the 
courts of the land. This statement is in 
print and is available to any one who may 
apply to one or another of the members 
of the Commissions on Closer Relations of 
each of the three Churches. 


V. 

Does the Reformed Church surrender an 
essential principle in its presbyterial form 
of government if it accepts the provision 
for General and District Superintendents 
and for a Stationing Committee? These 
two features in the Plan naturally awaken 
hesitancy and protest. The character of 


THE RENDEZVOUS 


A cool spot in a garden old, 

A place for timid birds and bold, 

A basin, filled with water cool, 

Attracts God's creatures to this pool, 

The Robins come to quench their 
thirst, 

And in its waters are immersed. 

Anon birds take a cooling dip, 

Then often take a parting sip. 

A “Bird Bath” this, the rendezvous 
for birds, 

All kinds, and not a few 

Do drink of this life-giving spring, 

Refreshed, then make the “welkin 
ring” 

With songs of praise to their Maker, 
Who - 

“Let's not a sparrow fall.” Will you 

Then let the birds have their brief 

day 

Before “Down South” they fly away, 

While this old garden, staunch and 
true, j 

Will yet remain the rendezvous 

For birds who seek a shady nook? 

We're sure they know it “like a 
book.” 


-K K T. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


the government of a Church is determined 
by the way it vests authority over its 
congregations and officers. The Reformed 
Church is not congregational, for the right 
of oversight and the court of appeal is 
above thẹ congregation in the Classis. The 
Reformed Church is not episcopal for the 
bishop’s functions of supervision and of 
ordination are performed by the Classes 
through committees. 


In the Plan of Union the fundamental 
principles of the Reformed Church govern- 
ments are conserved. The right of over- 
sight and of placing ministers remains in 
the Classis or the district council. The 
General Synod when it appoints general 
superintendents does no more than it is 
now doing when it appoints an executive 
committee and an executive secretary, i. e., 
it commits to chosen persons certain func- 
tions which belong to the General Synod. 
These persons are elected by the General 
Synod and have no authority other than 
that which the General Synod gives them. 
Instead of working through committees, or 
an executive seeretary, it works through 
one or more general superintendents. In 
the Presbyterian Church each Synod has 
its executive secretary and the Moderator 
of a General Assembly is mt far removed 
from a General Superintendent. In the 
Lutheran Church, the President of Synod 
performs the duties that belong to a 
General Superintendent. The General Su- 
perintendent is in no sense a bishop in 
the historical sense of that term. In the 
Reformed Church of Hungary they have 
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General Superintendents who are called 
Bishops and yet there is not a Reformed 
Chureh in the world that is more loyal to. 
its Reformed heritage in doctrine and gov- 
ernment than the Hungarian Reformed 
Church. 

How about the Stationing Committee? 
That will, of course, be regarded as a 
serious innovation. Is it as great an inno- 
vation as at first sight it appears to be? 
The Stationing Committee shall consist of 
the General Superintendent of the area, 
the Superintendents of the Synod, Classis, 
or Conference, and one lay member to be 
appointed by these bodies. The Stationing 
Committee will perform functions that now 
belong to the Classes in the Reformed 
Church and the Committee’s work will al- 
ways be subject to the Classes” approval, 
for “the minister who is appointed and the 
congregation over whom he is appointed 
shall have the right to appeal to Synod or 
Conference.” Both the minister and the 
congregation are protected against arbi- 
trary and domineering action of a Station- 
ing Committee; an attitude which a Sta- 
tioning Committee would be just as slow 
to take as a Classis or a Committee on 
Vacancy and Supply. 


It must be conceded and it ought to be 
made clear to elders, deacons, and congre- 
gations that according to the Plan of 
Union, instead of electing a minister by 
ballot by members of the congregation, the 
Consistory has the right of nominating 
three ministers and submitting them to the 
Stationing Committee — not necessarily. 
three men at one time, but one after the 
other as the nominees are disposed of. Any 
Consistory has freedom to consult the 
wishes of a congregation or charge about 
nominees in whatever way they choose; 
indeed in such ways that the will of the 
congregation will be expressed through the 
nominations as effectually as it is now 
manifested by direct ballot for a minister. 
Rarely does a congregation nominate three 
men before one is elected. If the third 
nominee cannot be procured, the Station- 
ing Committee will proceed to find a man, 
and one has every reason to expect that it 
will seek a man who is agreeable to the 
congregation or charge and is fitted for 
the work that is required of him. Of 
course one may conjure up all sorts of ob- 
jections and possible tyrannical procedure 
by the Stationing Committee. Unless we 
can trust men to act as Christian men with 
the welfare of the minister and the con- 
gregation at heart, no provision in a Plan 
of Union is trustworthy and satisfactory. 

The appointment of the Stationing Com- 
mittee does not, in my judgment, contra- 
vene a fundamental principle of our Re- 
formed Church government. The Classis 
or Conference will have charge of the 
minister and the vacant pulpit. The con- 
gregation will continue its right of nomi- 
nation by the Consistory; the Consistory is 
the representative of the congregation, By 
virtue of election of Consistory and mem- 
bers of Classis or Conference, and of the 
election of the members of the Stationing 
Committee and by the right of the min- 
ister and congregation to appeal to the 
Classis or Conference, the rights of all 
concerned are carefully safeguarded and 


` the principles of our presbyteral govern- 


ment are not violated. It is hoped rather 
that in this way the very difficult problem 
of placing ministers and of filling vacant 
pulpits may be more effectually solved 
than it is by our present method. 


VI. 


The primary question after all is not the 
Plan of Union. In the Plan agreed upon 
recently by the Congregational and the 
Christian Churches the following signifi- 
cant sentence is written: “We may be sure 
that no legal entanglements will be too dif- 


ficult, no ecclesiastical customs too deeply — 


fixed, no ambitions or personal commi 
ments too intense, if the will to ach 
be ours and the Spirit of God lead 

That is the real issue; do the mini 
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and members of the Reformed Church de- 
sire, have the will, to unite with one or 
both of the other two Churches? Unless 
the will to unite is in the heart and mind 
of the Church, urging to practically unani- 
mous action, no plan of union will be sat- 
isfactory. Where there is the will to unite 
a plan of union can readily be made to 
satisfy the requirements of an effective 
union. 

It goes without saying that ministers 
and members of the Reformed Church will 
face this question frankly and freely. No 
man ought to be in any way under eensure 
if he conscientiously is opposed to the 
Plan; no man ought to be penalized if he 
is favorable to the Plan. We cannot come 
together by controversy. Union must come 


through free expression of many diverse 
opinions. If there is not a spirit of unity 
deeper than the diversity of views, then 
it is clearly evident that the time for 
union is not ripe so far as our Church is 
eoncerned. 

While I personally favor the three-fold 
union and believe that in the eourse of a 
generation it will prove to be one of the 
most significant steps in the union of the 
Protestant Churches of America, I con- 
sider my opinion worth no more than that 
of any other minister or member of the 
Chureh; and, if it should appear that the 
Church does not share my views, it will be 
positive proof that I erred in my opinion, 
A thing may be right and yet not prac- 
ticable. A union without enthusiasm and 
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spontaneous action would be a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be deplored. 

Let the reader remember also that not 
one member of the three Commissions 
would for a moment consider this union 
even if it is effected, successful unless it 
will be a step toward larger union. There 
is nothing in the United Church, in case 
it is organized, that will prevent further 
negotiations with any of the Presbyterian 
or Reformed Churches or Churches of other 
types. Men who are on the Commissions 
of Union of those Churches have hailed 
with satisfaction the progress that has been 
made by these three bodies. They, with 
us, are looking forward to the time when 
all of them may be united in one group of 
evangelical Christians. 


THE RUFUS W. AND KATHERINE 
McCAULEY MILLER MEMORIAL 
FUND PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST, 
1930 
Subject—‘‘The Place and Power of the 

Church Paper in the Christian Home.’’ 
Length—Not over 3,000 words. 
Time—All essays must be received by Dr. 

Paul S. Leinbach, Executive Secretary 

of the Board of Christian Education, by 

Children’s Day, June 8, 1930. 
Eligible—Any minister or member of the 

Reformed Church in the United States. 
Instructions—(1) Sign essay with an as- 

sumed name, giving correct name and 
address on a separate sheet. 

(2) Use one side of the paper only. 


(3) Manuscripts, as far as possible, 
should be typewritten. 

(4) Writers are asked to remember that 
plans or experiences which have actually 
proved fruitful are of more value than 
theories which have not been tried. 


Prizes—First Prize—$100 
Second Prize—$50 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. O. B. Michael from Winston-Salem, 
N. C., to Edinburg, Va. 


DEATH OF ALBERT DAWSON 


The “Messenger” deeply deplores the 
death, on Feb. 6, of the splendid Christian 
gentleman who for more than a decade has 
been its London Correspondent, always 
gracious and helpful. Born in London on 
July 15, 1886, and baptized in the Chureh 
(St. Philip’s) above “Riceyman Steps,” 
Albert Dawson at an early age became 
associated with the Rev. Joseph Parker, 
D.D., who built the City Temple, Holborn 
Viaduet, and ministered there from 1874 
until his death in 1902. He became his 
private secretary and literary assistant, 
and subsequently wrote “Joseph Parker: 
His Life and Ministry.” After having 
been on the staff of the “Christian Com- 
monwealth” (weekly newspaper) for some 
years, Mr. Dawson took the concern on his 
own shoulders in 1901, and carried, on the 
paper for 18 years, during which time the 
cireulation quadrupled. He printed the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell’s sermons throughout 
his ministry at the City Temple (1903- 
1915) and vigorously supported him dur- 
ing the “New Theology” eontroversy. Un- 
der Mr. Dawson’s direction the “Christian 
Commonwealth” became an ardent advo- 
cate of progressive views in religion, of 
social reform, and of woman suffrage. 
While he was honorary secretary of the 
City Temple some new departures were 


made. After Mr. Campbell’s resignation, 
certain Anglicans, including Dr. Henson 
(then dean, now Bishop of Durham) and 
the late Dr. A. C. Benson, and also Miss 
Maude Royden (who until then had not 
preached) accepted invitations to supply 
the pulpit. When Miss Royden decided to 
start Fellowship Services in 1920, she ask- 
ed Mr. Dawson’s help, and since that date 
he has been honorary secretary of the 
Fellowship Guild, which meets in Eecleston 
Guildhouse, S. W. Mr. Dawson’s recent 
journalistic activity includes regular con- 
tributions to half a dozen American and 
Australian newspapers, in which to some 
extent he continues the work he was doing 
through the “Christian Commonwealth.” 
Mr. Dawson married on September first, 
1892, Annie Hutchison, eldest daughter of 
George Grahame, Dunbar, Scotland. Their 
two sons served in the Great War. 


AN URGENT APPEAL 


About a week ago the People’s Bank, 
Maywood, Ill., closed its doors. The pas- 
tor of our Church, Rev. A. J. Michael, 
has lost his savings. Every organization 
of the Church suffers a like loss. The one 
thing about which he is greatly distressed, 
is the loss of the Sustentation Fund of 
Synod, $1,425, of which he was the treas- 
urer. We are obligated to care for certain 
of our weak congregations. In two charges, 
New Middletown, Ind., and Tamms, Ill., 
two men were called and aid has been 
promised. The same is true of a charge in 
Indianapolis, Ind., where two Churches 
were merged and $500 was to be given for 
the one year. k 

Your gifts will be greatly appreciated, 
and may there be no delay. Forward the 
same to Rev. A. J. Michael, 1421 South 
18th Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


—W. F. Naefe, pastor, 
St. Thomas Ref’d Church, Chicago. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED AT LONDON? 


(Here is a straightforward plea which 
deserves your serious attention.) 


Did we go to London to get permission 
to build a navy or to get the opportunity 
to reduce our navy and our taxes? Edwin 
L. James in the “New York Times” of 
Feb. 2 explains the present purpose of the 
United States delegation as “to get parity 
with England, by reduction if possible, by 
construction if necessary, but parity in any 
event. All the rest is detail.” The “detail” 
they have forgotten is the main object of 
the conference — “the greatest reduction 
consistent with security.” i 

Great Britain has proposed the abolition 


of battleships. The other three Powers 
have shown a willingness to consider this 
proposal, which is now definitely before 
the conference. Our delegation went to 
London pledged to the Hoover reduction 
policy, “IT CANNOT BE TOO LOW FOR 
US,” yet instead of supporting Great Bri- 
tain’s proposal the American delegation 
actually put forward a program for the 
United States to build a super-battleship 
immediately. Thus far naval experts have 
dominated the conference. All reports from 
London agree that a huge naval-buiding 
program now threatens us which Paul Scott 
Mowrer explains would cost the United 
States in the next five years $848,000,000. 
Parity by increase of our already exces- 
sive naval appropriations would be a be- 
trayal of the high purposes of the con- 
ference and a repudiation of the Armistice 
Day pledge of President Hoover to the 
world. But it is not too late for publie 
opinion to express itself powerfully and 
constructively. No final decisions have 
been made at London. Just at present, 
owing to the fall of the Tardieu Govern- 
ment in France, a lull in proceedings gives 
our representatives time for reflection. 

Secretary Stimson in his radio address 
expressed the wish that he might hear from 
America. President Hoover has frequently 
asked for public support for the purposes 
of the conference which is universally rec- 
ognized as owing its origin to the pressure 
of the tax-burdened peoples of the world. 
Don’t be disturbed by suggestions that the 
peace forces must not “rock the boat.” The 
boat has been rocked, and our task is to 
steady it. 

Let the President and the delegation 
hear your verdict. Ask what has happened 
in London. Ask why reduction is for- 
gotten and the President’s pledge ignored. 
Address The President, The White House, 
Washington, D. C. The cable address of 
our delegation in London is complete in 
two words, AMDELGAT LONDON. Ask 
your telegraph operator how cheap a night 
letter cabled to London now is. From 
Washington, D. C., 25 words cost $1.25. 
The conference can yet succeed! 


—Frederick J. Libby. 


On Feb. 16, Dr. Albert G. Peters, pastor 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Phila., Pa., ex- 
changed pulpits with Dr. George A. Avery, 
pastor of Hope Presbyterian Church, 33rd 
and Wharton Streets. 

Rev. R. R. Bach, for the past 2% years 
‘pastor at large” of the Wichita Classis, 
and minister of the Brown Memorial 
Church, Wichita, Kan., closed his labors 
with the Church and Classis Feb. 1. 
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A set of Winston’s Cumulative Ency- close with a season of prayer. Each pre- 
clopedia, 10 volumes, in perfectly new con- sentation will be followed by discussion, 
dition, can be purchased for $10 by com- A community service will follow both re- 
municating with Mrs. D. E. Master, 3313 treats, It is the hope and prayer that 


Egerton Place, Baltimore, Md. 

A Union Spiritual Rally of Protestant 
Churches in the 48th Ward of Philadelphia 
was held in St. Andrew’s Reformed Church, 
Feb. 26. Dr. Leinbach, editor of the “Mes- 
senger,” spoke on “The Treasure Hunt,” 
and the combined choirs sang “Gloria in 
Excelsis” from the “Twelfth Mass” by 
Mozart. 

At a called meeting of Wichita Classis, 
Monday, Feb. 10, it was voted to grant 
letters of dismission and commendation to 
the ministers and Churches constituting 
the Classis, to such bodies as they might 
severally wish to unite, and by unanimous 
vote the Classis was dissolved. 


Large attendance and generous offerings 
marked the 3rd anniversary services of the 
dedication of Strunck Memorial Hall of 
St. John’s Church, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 
Dr. E. S. Noll, pastor, on Feb. 23. At the 
Sunday School service, where the offering 
for the Building Fund was approximately 
$1,000, an address on the 23rd Psalm was 
given by a native Galilean shepherd, Mr. 
S. A. Haboush. The morning sermon was 
preached by Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach, of 
Phila., and in the evening Dr. Allan $. 
Meck, of Easton, preached. 


The Committee on Spiritual Resources 
and Evangelism of Zion’s Classis, of which 
Rev. Oliver K. Maurer is chairman, ar- 
ranged for an exchange of pulpits in the 
Classis on Sunday, Feb. 23. This was 
launched as a part of the Classical pro- 
gram to give added emphasis to the 1900th 
Anniversary of Pentecost. All the pastors 
of the Classis exchanged except 2 on the 
day designated. These two pulpits will be 
exchanged at a later date, which will make 
the effort unanimous. It is felt that much 
good was accomplished through this united 
move. 


One of our readers, who is an invalid 
and a shut-in, sends his thanks for the 
“Messenger” and for what it means in his 
life. He writes: “I get so hungry for it 
each week I can scarcely wait until it 
arrives. Our Saviour says, ‘Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness for they shall be filled’ That 
is my blessed experience with the ‘Messen- 
ger? It is surely wonderful. Not being 
able to attend Church for over 5 years, the 
‘Messenger’ brings to me each week at least 
2 or 3 sermons which are a great comfort 
to me. My sincere desire is that more of 
our people would read it.” 


The Cedar Crest College Club, of Phila- 
delphia was entertained at a luncheon at 
Wanamaker’s Tea Room, Philadelphia, Feb. 
5, as guests of Mrs. Walter Scott, Mrs. A. 
B. Bennett, and Miss Nina Danowsky; 20 
members and friends attended. Mrs. Scott 
and Miss Anna Grim, 2 of the party of 50 
who caught the ribbons thrown from the 
deck of the Empress of Scotland by Dr. 
and Mrs. Curtis as they set sail for their 
European trip, gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the farewell, An announcement 
was made to the Club of a very interesting 
gift to the college—an annuity fund of 
$5,000 given by Mr. Jacob Grim, the sec- 
ond largest gift of its kind during the 
administration of Dr. Curtis. It is hoped 
this gift will inspire others to make a 
similar contribution to this most worthy 
cause. 


Classical Retreats for the ministers and 
members of West Susquehanna Classis will 
be held at Lewisburg on Mar. 3 and at 
State College on Mar. 4. A uniform pro- 
gram has been arranged including the fol- 
lowing topics: “The Baptism of the Spirit,” 
“Life of the Spirit,” “The Holy Spirit and 
the Church,” “The Holy Spirit and Evan- 
gelism,” “The Holy Spirit and the Modern 
World,” “Making Pentecost Count.” There 
will be morning and afternoon sessions, 
each of which will open with devotions and 


the Spirit may have full sway. 'The com- 
mittee consists of Revs. W. S. Gerhard, 
and H. L. Wink and Elder D. E. Ditzler. 


Forty-one men met in Trinity Church, 
Mt. Penn, Reading, Rev. F. A. Sterner, 
pastor, on Feb. 20 to organize a chapter 
of the Reformed Churchmen’s League. 
Elder J. Q. Truxal, secretary of the de- 
nominational League, addressed the men 
and outlined the work. Elder William H. 
De Chant, of St. Paul’s Church, Reading, 
who has long been vitally interested in 
men’s work, also spoke. The newly formed 
chapter elected the following officers: 
President, Wilson S. Nein; vice-president, 
Calvin B. Shockley; secretary, Paul E. 
Goodhart; treasurer, Charles E. Happel. 
Representatives of Olivet Church, Reading, 
were also present, and arrangements were 
made with Mr. Truxal to hold a similar 
meeting in that Church on March 12 to 
organize a chapter of the league. 


In Hough Avenue Church, Cleveland. O., 
Rey. A. V. Vondersmith, pastor, Foreign 
Missionary Day was observed Feb. 9. Dr. 
Carl F. Heyl was the guest preacher at the 
morning service Feb. 23, presenting Min- 
isterial Relief, This congregation has paid 
$544 on its quota. Rev. Philip Vollmer, 
Jr., superintendent of the Fairview Park 
Hospital, was the guest preacher, morning 
service Feb. 16, taking as his theme “Ap- 
preciation.” The Father and Son banquet 
was held Friday evening, Feb. 14; Rev. 
George Cole, pastor of the Trinity Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, was the principal 
speaker. A trio from the City Mission, 
Cleveland, rendered several musical num- 
bers. Dr. Rufus O. Zartman, superintend- 
ent of Evangelism, will begin 8 days of 
evangelistic services, March 9-16. 7/12ths 
of the Apportionment was paid by Dee. 31, 
1929. The choir gave a Musical, Sunday 
evening, Feb. 16. 

A Retreat on Evangelism will be held 
in Christ Church, Bethlehem, Pa., Tuesday, 
Mar. 4. Rev. Wm. Van Reed Seltzer will 
be in charge of the devotional period at 
10.30 A. M. Dr. W. F. Kosman will lead 
the discussion on the topic: “How May We 
Conserve «Our Present Membership?” and 
conduct the open forum. The devotional 
period at 1.15 P. M. will be conducted by 
Rev. E. W. Ullrich, and Rev. Purd E. 
Deitz will open the discussion and conduct 
an open forum on the topie “How to Win 
New Members for the Church.” At 3 P. M. 
Dr. Paul S. Leinbach will lead the discus- 
sion on the subject “How Can We Mould 
a Functioning Church?” At 4.45 a period 
of intercession will be led by Dr. A. $. 
Meck. Dr. Edwin W. Lentz is chairman 
of the committee. 

In the Woodstock, Va., Charge, Rev. 
Wayne H. Bowers was installed as pastor 
in this charge on Nov. 10, by a committee 
of Virginia Classis consiting of Revs. 
Aaron M. Gluck, D.D., of Martinsburg, and 
Benjamin K. Hay, of Woodstock, the 
former preaching the sermon. Both con- 
gregations of the charge paid their Appor- 
tionments in full, according to the new 
system, to Dee. 31, 1929. A beautiful 
pageant was rendered at Christmas by the 
Sunday School, and an offering of over $50 
divided between 2 orphans’ homes. At the 
annual congregational meeting held Jan. 2, 
reports were presented from all the organi- 
zations of the Church, showing a total of 
over $5,000 raised for all purposes in 1929, 
eonsiderable of which was for the new or- 
gan recently installed. The Woodstock 
eongregation entertained Virginia Classis 
for a one-day Spiritual Conference on Fri- 
day, Feb. 14, with good attendance and 
much interest manifested. 


First Church, Charlotte, N. C., Rev. 
Frank S. Bromer, pastor, has been steadily 
going forward. The average S. S. attend- 
ance has been the highest for a number of 
years. 
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meeting of the Stewardship Committee in 
Harrisburg and has given several fine 
stewardship addresses since he came home, 
He also sponsored the presentation of a 
stewardship pageant. The boys and girls 
of the Church have banded themselves to- 
gether in a Y. P. S., which is known as 
“Heidelberg League.” They have adopted 
their constitution and meet regularly every 
week. At present they are interested in 
the Philippines, are studying “Seven Thou- 
sand Emeralds,” and are planning to send 
a Treasure Chest to the Filipinos. The 
Mission Band has also made its plans to 
send these people a Treasure Chest, and 
gave a successful Community Tea to help 
fill the chest. The G. M. G. has been very 
active, working out projects for home and 
foreign work, while they are familiarizing 
themselves with the work of the Reformed 
Church at home and abroad. The W. M. $. 
is studying “The Crowded Ways” in sep- 
arate class session, and have been quite 
busy reading missionary books. 


The social room of St. John's Church, 
Red Lion, Pa., Rev. Oliver K. Maurer, pas- 
tor, was a scene of a most colorful and 
delightful banquet, held on Thursday, Feb. 
20, when Mr. C. O. Meads, president of 
the Good Fellowship Class, gave his annual 
banquet to the men of the class, and their 
wives or sweethearts. There are 134 mem- 
bers enrolled in the class. 234 folk gathered 
around the banquet tables which were 
tastily arranged. The banquet room was 
artistically decorated in Washington Birth- 
day fixings. After a delightful meal, a 
fine entertainment was provided by the 
host, which was interspersed with short 
speeches. A special and most enjoyable 
part of the entertainment was a Scottish 
comedian, Jock Harris, who broadcasts 
over WJZ, and who came from New York 
City specially for this occasion. Asa cli- 
max to a most enjoyable evening, the 
flower committee of the class presented 
three large beautiful baskets of flowers, 
one to Mr. C. O, Meads, the president of 
the class, one to Mr. T. E. Brooks, the 
teacher of the class, and one to Rev. Oliver 
K. Maurer, the pastor. 


“Church Unity, a Venture in Evangel- 
ism” will be the theme of the second an- 
nual “Christian Herald Institute of Reli- 
gion,” to be held May 13 through 15 at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. Attendance will be ! 
limited to approximately 150 laymen and 
preachers, representing the outstanding ` 
leadership of the Protestant Churches of 
North America. Fred B. Smith, moderator 
of the National Council of Congregational ) 
Church, will preside. Invitations for this WA 
year’s meeting of the Institute, which is l 
sponsored by “Christian Herald” and the e 
J. C. Penney Foundation, are signed by A 
J. C. Penney, the chain store merchant, 
Frank A. Horne, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
Fred B. Ramsey, Godfrey Hammond and 
Stanley High. “There is every indieation,” 
the invitations state, “that this second 
Institute will be of even greater signifi- 
cance than that which met last May. Some. 
thing of the importance of this gathering 
will be clear from the fact that among 
those who are to participate actively in 
the discussion are: Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Dr. John H. Finley and Dr. ~ 
William Adams Brown.” 


On Friday, Feb. 15, the Virginia Classie 
held a Spiritual Conference in the St. 
Paul's Church, Woodstock, which began at — 
10.30 A. M. and continued through the day 
and evening, with marked attendance on 
the part of the ministers and delegate 
elders of Virginia. Dinner and supper were 
served by the good ladies of the congrega- 
tion and a pleasant and profitable meet 
culminated. The meeting was held for 
purpose of discussing ways and e 
whereby to observe the celebration | 
Pentecostal Year, or of the beginn 
the Christian Church, which will culmin 
June 8. Helpful and inspiring a vd 
were delivered as follows: “The U 


u 
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Room and the Day of Pentecost,” Revs. S. 
L. Flickinger, D.D., Winchester, and C. E. 
Robb, Tom’s Brook; “The Function of the 
Holy Spirit,” by Revs. Wayne H. Bowers, 
Woodstock, and O. B. Michael, Edinburg; 
“The Founding of the Church and Its Place 
in the World,” by Revs. J. Philip Harner, 
Edinburg, and A. S. Peeler, Lovettsville; 
“The Holy Spirit in the Life and Work 
of the Church,” by J. S. Garrison, Harri- 
sonburg, Elder N. R. Corman and Prof. 
Howard Benchoff, Woodstock; “The Cele- 
bration of the 1900th Pentecostal Year,” 
by Revs. Harry A. Behrens, Timberville, 
and Clarence Arey, Bridgewater. The eve- 
ning service, which began at 7.30, was pre- 
sided over by Prof. B. K. Hay, Woodstock. 
The first part of the service was in the 
form of a much-enjoyed musical program 
by the choir. Inspiring addresses were 
given, “More Abundant Infilling by the 
Holy Spirit,” by Rev. J. E. Guy, Shep- 
hardstown, and “A Greater Enthusiasm and 
Determination to Win the World for 
Christ,” by Rev. W. H. Causey, Harrison- 
burg, president of Classis. Rev. H. R. 
Lequear, Staunton, opened the morning 
service with a beautiful devotional pro- 
gram. The evening service was largely at- 
tended by the Woodstock and Edinburg 
people and by others living in the valley. 
Through this meeting the Church will be 
enriched. ` 

The Green Room Club of F. and M. Col- 
lege will produce the play, “R. U. R.,” in 
Hensel Hall on Wednesday, Mar. 12. 

Franklin and Marshall defeated Gettys- 
burg College both in basketball and swim- 
ming contests, and the famous F. and M. 
Wrestling team defeated the Temple Uni- 
versity team by a 38-0 score. 

A union pre-Lenten service of all the 
Reformed Churches of Reading is planned 
for Sunday evening, Mar. 2, in St. Paul’s 
Memorial Church. The Rev. Alberta T. 
Broek, of Calvary Church, is to preach the 
sermon. 

Dr. Harry Nelson Bassler, of Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., has been unanimously eleeted 
pastor of our Church in Westminster, Md., 
to succeed Rev. John N. Garner. It is 
expected that he will accept the call and 
enter upon his new work in March. 

NOTICE: On the list of Classical Meet- 
ings, appearing in the “Messenger” of Feb. 
20, the pastor-loci for Heidelberg Classis 
should be Rev. J. O. H. Meyer, 109 N. 
Mulberry St., Lancaster, Pa., instead of 
Rev. V. W. Dippel, Ph. D. 

‘In Grace Church, Jeannette, Pa., Rev. 
Ralph S. Weiler, pastor, the average at- 
tendance for January at the morning ser- 
vice was 232, for the evening service, 260. 
The evening attendance has increased from 
an average attendance of 50. 


In Grace Church, York, Pa., Rev. Irvin 
A. Raubenhold, pastor, the preachers for 
the Thursday evening Lenten services are: 
Revs. David Dunn, Roland L. Rupp, Nevin 
C. Harner, J. Ned Levan, Harold B. Ker- 
schner, and Paul S. Leinbach, D. D. 


Dr. and Mrs. D. B. Schneder, of North 
Japan College, enroute to Japan, spent a 
few days in Los Angeles with their daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary. On Feb. 16, Dr. Schneder 
preached in First Church and Mrs. Schne- 
der addressed Trinity Church. They were 
both greeted with large congregations. 


St. Mark’s Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. 
C. D. Kressley, pastor, celebrated Holy 
Communion Jan. 5. St. Mark’s “Messen- 
ger” always contains a reprint of the 
Monthly Memory Hymn and Memory 
Hymn editorial as found in the “Messen- 
ger.” 


In St. Stephen’s Church, Perkasie, Pa., 
Rev. Howard Obold, pastor, a catechetical 
elass was organized Jan. 3. Holy Commu- 
nion was celebrated Jan. 5. Rev. Mr. 
Obold is director of the Week Day Reli- 
gious School meeting every Tuesday, from 
Jan. 7 to April 8, 3 to 4 P. M. Mrs. Obold 
is one of the teachers. 141 have been 
enrolled. 
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A good friend in Gallitzin, Pa., not only 
sends on a much appreciated word that 
she “enojys the “Messenger” very much and 
can't get along without it,” but also en- 
eloses a check for renewal of subseription 
for 2 years. This is a good example which 
we hope many others will follow. It 
saves a lot of bookkeeping, and indieates 
that loyal support is intended to be per- 
manent. 

In St. Mark’s Church, Reading, Pa., 
Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, pastor, the mem- 
bers of Memorial Baptist Church wor- 
shipped with the members in the evening 
of Feb. 16, and their pastor, Rev. D. R. 
Kulp, preached. The Father and Som 
banquet will be held Mar. 3. The S. S, 
Association banquet will be held Mar. 1. 
On Feb. 26 and 27 the Sunshine Division 
is giving its 7th annual play, “The Queen 
of Kingdom Corners.” 

In Calvary Church, Turtle Creek, Pa., 
Rev. John A. Yount, pastor, a cathechetical 
class has heen organized which meets every 
Sunday afternoon. The redecorating of 
the walls of -the Church auditorium, the 
S. S. room and the basement is nearing 
completion. Trinity Bible Class is paying 
for the work. More than $1,000 was con- 
tributed during 1929; all bills were paid, 
leaving a balance of $430 to be used in 
reducing a $1,100 note. 

Third Church, Baltimore, Md., Rev. 
James Riley Bergey, pastor, celebrated 
Holy Communion Jan. 12. The new chapel 
of the Third Church and Mission will be 
in the spacious house at 3606 Mohawk 
Ave., which is now being prepared for 
worship. The second floor is being pre- 
pared as an apartment for the pastor and 
wife. The Mission sent 52 articles at 
Christmas time to Hoffman Orphanage and 
a number of articles to Nazareth Orphan- 
age. 

Rev. F. W. Knatz was installed as pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Detroit, Mich., on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 16. A large con- 
gregation was present. Rev. P. T. Stoudt 
conducted the opening service. The Rev. 
O. A. Albright spoke to the congregation 
and Rev. N. C. Dittes to the pastor-elect. 
Rev. F. W. Bald, chairman of the commit- 
tee of Northwest Ohio Classis, inducted 
Rev. Mr. Knatz into office. The new pas- 
tor and his family have been very favor- 
ably received by the people and there is 
great promise of a successful pastorate. 

In Salem Church, Doylestown, Pa., Rev. 
Charles F. Freeman, pastor, a catechetical 
class has been organized. The average 
Church attendance for the morning is 168 
and for evening 97; the average offering, 
$157.33; and average S. S. attendance, 182. 
The men of the Church recently cleared 
$101.11 at a supper, most of which will 
go towards paying for the printing of the 
attractive weekly Bulletin. Mar. 2 will 
be “Church Officials’ Registration Day,” 
and all the officials are challenged to at- 
tend both services. 

The first of a number of Pentecostal 
Retreats in St. John’s Church, Tamaqua, 
Pa., Rev. J. Arthur Schaeffer, pastor, was 
held recently. They are sponsored by the 
Missionary Society. The interest mani- 
fested was splendid and augurs well for 
the deepening of the spiritual life of the 
congregation. The Young Men’s Bible 
Class presented the 3-act comedy play, 
“The Mystery of the Third Gable,” to 2 
large audiences. Franklin and Marshall 
Glee Club, under the auspices of the La- 
dies’ Bible Class, is rendering a concert 
Feb. 27. 


In Zion’s Church, Greenville, Pa., Rev. 
Paul J. Dundore, pastor, the S. S. attend- 
ance for 6 Sabbaths in succession aver- 
aged 600, a new record. The Every Mem- 
ber Canvass was made. The budget for 
the current fund amounts to $8,433 and 
for the benevolent fund, $6,029. Offerings 
at the annual cash rally amounted to 
$1,750. 


Memorial Church, York, Pa., Rev. Dr. 
E. O. Keen, pastor, made a very success- 
k 
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ful Every Member Canvass. 
munion was observed Jan. 12. 

Salem Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. W. 
F. Kosman, pastor, held its annual meet- 


Holy Com- 


ing Jan. 8. The confirmation 'class has 
been organized with 49 members Holy 
Communion was celebrated Jan. 12. The 


most beautiful and spectacular Christmas 
pageant ever given in Salem, “Jesus— 
Name of Wondrous Love,” was given on 
Dec. 29, and was accompanied by the Al- 
lentown Symphony Orchestra, direeted by 
Professor Unger. Under the title, “Some- 
thing You Should Not Be Without,” the 
following reference is made: “We refer 
to the Reformed Chureh Year Book and 
Almanac for 1930, which, as our members 
know, is an exceedingly valuable and use- 
ful publication, and no Reformed family 
should be without one.” 7 


In First Church, Canton, O., Rev. R. W. 
Blemker, D.D., pastor, a catechetical class 
has been organized. The S. S. Workers’ 
Supper-Conference was held Thursday eve- 
ning, Feb. 20. Mrs. Edwin Beck was the 
Foreign Mission Day speaker. The 
Fathers and Sons banquet was held Wed- 
nesday evening, Feb. 12. The Fellowship 
Class, a young men’s class taught by J. J. 
Barthelmeh, for the past 3 years has paid 
promptly $25 each quarter for the building 
fund. Holy Communion was celebrated 
Jan. 19. Secretary Heald, of the Y. M. C. 
A., gave an illustrated address on Russia 
at the January meeting of the Brother- 
hood. 


Immanuel Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rev. H. L. V. Shinn, pastor, weleomed six 
new members on Jan. 12. On Feb. 9 there 
were 7 S. S. classes which attended Church 
with 100 per cent membership. The chil- 
dren of the Church are planning to co- 
operate in filling the beautiful Treasure 
Chests for the children of the Philippine 
Islands. The Young People's banquet and 
social was held Friday night, Feb. 14. The 
Gleaners' Class recently donated quite a 
number of glasses of jellies for distribu- 
tion among the women of foreign birth in 
the city. On Jan. 26 the Young People 
observed “Father's and Mother's Evening.” 
The annual congregational meeting was 
held Jan. 14, following a dinner. 

The value of versatility on the part of 
preachers was again forcibly demonstrated 
in Salem Church, Harrisburg, Pa., on Feb. 
18, at the splendid piano and organ recital 
given by the Harrisburg Chapter of the 
National Association of Organists, in 
which the pastor, Rev. J. N. LeVan, took 
notable part. The organist of the Church, 
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Mr. James Emory Scheirer, played the new 
Moller organ (3 manuals with chimes) 
while Rev. Mr. LeVan played the Jardine 
organ, now located in the adjoining chapel. 
The effgetive use of the two organs was 
much appreeiated, especially in the beau- 
tiful number, “Echo,” by Yon. Miss 
Helen Bahn was the piano soloist. 


Foreign Mission Day was observed in 
the 4 Churches of the Shrewsbury, Pa., 


Charge, Rev. C. M. Mitzell, pastor, on 
Feb. 2 and 9. Special services in com- 
memoration of Penteeost were held in 


Bethany, New Freedom, for 7 consecutive 
evenings, beginning Feb. 2; and for 8 eon- 
secutive evenings in St. Paul’s, beginning 
Feb. 9, ineluding an old fashioned pray- 
er-meeting on Saturday evening, Feb. 15, 
attended by more than 50 persons. The 
Saturday evening prayer meetings will 
continue indefinitely. The 2 eongregations, 
Lutheran and Reformed, at Bethlehem, 
Stiltz, are planning to build a new Church 
edifice. When this is accomplished, mate- 
rial progress will have been achieved in 
all 4 Churches, inasmuch as the other 3 
have already undergone extensive im- 
provements and alterations. 


In Trinity Church, Canton, O., Rev. 
Henry Nevin Kerst, D.D., pastor, the 
Church Family Social Night for members 
in the Southeast section of the city was 
held Feb. 26. On Feb. 9, Rev. Jessie B. 
Yaukey preached in the morning and Mrs. 
Yaukey made the Vesper service address. 
The goal for the day was $1,650, which is 
the amount of salary the Board of Foreign 
Missions pays the Yaukey’s each year. 
There was raised over and above the goal 
and the honorarium of $100, the sum of 
$152.52. The 20th anniversary of the 
Boy Scouts was observed by Troop No. 4 
attending the Vesper service in a body on 
Feb. 9. Dr. H. S. Gekeler was the morning 
preacher on Jan. 26. Holy Communion was 
administered Jan. 12. On Dec. 29 a College 
Vesper service was held in special recogni- 
tion of the young people who were home 
for their Christmas vacation. 


In The Wooster Ave. Church, Akron, O., 
Rev, E. E. Zechiel, pastor, the Lenten Sun- 
day morning sermons will be on the theme, 
“Grace in Galatians.” Wooster Ave. 
Church members again partieipated in the 
annual United Consistorial Banquet held 
at Trinity Church, North Hill, on Feb. 24, 
The men of Wooster Avenue joined in the 
Mid-winter meeting of the Brotherhood 
held at Goss Memorial Church Friday 
evening, Feb. 21. Foreign Mission Day 
was appropriately observed. The Father 
and Son Banquet was held Jan. 29, with 
Rev. W. S. Adams as the speaker. The 
Mid-winter Communion was the largest at- 
tended for many years. The Communion 
service was also held on Friday evening, 
Jan. 10. 415 attended Sunday School Jan. 
12, in spite of inclement weather. The 
catechetical class was organized with 10 
members. 


In St. Peters Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
Rev. Charles D. Spotts, pastor, Foreign 
Mission day was observed with the pres- 
entation of a missionary play, under the 
auspiees of the W. M. S. The pastor’s 
confirmation class meets on Sundays at 
5.30 P. M. During January the average 
attendanee was 131 at Church and 150 at 
Church School. The average January 
Church offering was $141.09. Mr. Paul 
Mueller, the Assistant District Attorney 
of Lancaster County, addressed the Young 
People's Dept. at their meeting Jan. 26. 
At a supper on Jan. 22 Chapter No. 1 
of the Churehmen’s League was organ- 
ized. About 50 men attended. . Dr. D. B. 
Schneder made a surprise visit to the 
meeting. —The supper was prepared and 
served entirely by the men, and Elder $. 
V. Hosterman acted as toastmaster. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. E. M. Hartman, 
Elder J. Q. Truxal. B. G. Blaisdell and 
Rev. Mr. Spotts The Annual Congrega- 
tional meetine was held Jan. 26, follow- 
ing the worship service. Holy Commun- 
ion was administered Jan. 12. 


A Camp, Club and Recreation Leader- 
ship Course, for Camp counsellers, teach- 
ers in vacation and summer schools, work- 
ers in summer conferences, hiking and 
week-end camping leaders, and for all 
club, Church and settlement workers who 
are interested in the out-of-doors, will be 
held at the Y. M. C. A., 1421 Arch St., 
Phila., Pa., on Thursday evenings, begin- 
ning Mar. 6, and continuing for 10 weeks. 
The course includes: “Ten Problems in 
Camping and Camp Management”; “Crea- 
tive Dramatization”; “The Camp Nature 
Program,” and “The Woodcraft Program”. 


Mrs. Catherine Miller Balm will be the 
director of the “Creative Dramatization” 
Course. The Boy Seouts of Philadelphia, 


Delaware and Montgomery Counties, Camp 
Directors? Association of Pennsylvania, 
Young People’s Committee of the Phila. 
S. S. Association, and the Y. M. C. A., are 
co-operating in this Course. Those inter- 
ested may secure further information from 
William O. Easton, 1421 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. 

On Sunday evening, Feb. 16, Rev. Ernest 
Fledderjohann was installed pastor of 
Grace Church, Chicago, Il. This congre- 
gation had been faithfully served for 10 
years by Rev. M. E. Beck, who recently 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Reformed Church of North Canton, O. Rev. 
Mr. Fledderjohann and his family came to 
this field at the beginning of the year from 
a long and successful pastorate at Bucyrus, 
O. The installation committee consisted 
of Revs. F. Kalbfleiseh, L. Hegnauer, Wm. 
F. Naefe, A. J. Michael, and Elders Lue- 
beck and Bamberg. Rev. Wm. F. Naefe 
had charge. The charge to the pastor was 
given by the Rev. Mr. Kalbfleisch and the 
charge to the congregation by the Rev. Mr. 
Hegnauer. After the service an hour of 
fellowship was enjoyed by more than 150 
persons. Grace Church presents a chal- 
lenge to her pastor’s physical and spiritual 
energies; to the former because of the 
widely scattered membership and to the 
latter because of the needy community to 
which she ministers. The congregation 
has made a very distinct contribution to 
the life of the community in which it is 
located and under the capable leadership 
of the new minister that contribution will 
be continued. May the Lord richly bless 
both pastor and people! 

A celebration of the golden wedding an- 
niversary can never be a small and in- 
considerate event. It is one to which the 
whole Church looks. Especially so Third 
Church, Baltimore, to whom the kindly 
remembrance of this event is most impres- 
sive. Fifty years ago, Feb. 16, 1880, Mr. 
and Mrs. George F. Wicks, Sr., were made 
one in happy marriage by the Rev. Mr. 
Charlton, of Westminster, Md. (near Small- 
wood), their country home. Soon after 
marriage they located in Baltimore, Md., 
but continued their country home for the 
few summer months. Mr. Wicks became 
an employe of the Hamilton-Easter House 
on Baltimore Street, where he was a 
faithful employe for 25 years. And after 
that became an employe of the celebrated 
Hutzler Bros. Store, of which he is now a 
pensioned employe. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Wieks are in a moderate degree of goo 
health. They heartily enjoyed this festal 


. event on Sunday, Feb. 16, 1930, in their 


happy home, 2429 West Lafayette Street, 
Baltimore. Only the children and close 
friends helped to make merry in their 
home, their only regret being that one 
son and his family, Charles, were detained 
in their own home on account of sickness. 
They were remembered by many cards, let- 
ters, personal greetings, and gold from 
their many friends. 


THE TOUCH OF HIS GARMENT 


A lonely woman, her name unknown, 
Twelve years sick with a malady 
Physicians many could not cure, 

Heard of Jesus, Who could heal disease. 
So anxious herself to be eured, 


She followed the throng about Jesus 

As He went to restore to life 

The daughter of Jarius. 

“Will He raise the dead? 

He can heal me of my malady!” 

She erowded, too, among His followers, 

And said in her secret heart, 

Not daring to speak a word of what 

She intended to do to any one, 

“Tf I may but touch His clothes, 

I shall be made whole.” 

She touched the tassel of His robe, 

And she knew within herself 

That she had been healed 

Of her disease, twelve years her woe. 

Affrighted, and hiding her identity, 

She sought to ereep away unseen. 

Jesus, knowing all, and feeling the pang 

Of grief of some one in distress 

Whose touch drew virtue and strength 
from Him, 

Turned and said, “Who touched Me?” 

Peter rebuked the Lord; 

But the Master turned on her 

Those kindly eyes, caught in her heart 

A trust which leaped above her fears. 

She, trembling, fell at His feet, 

And told Him all her troubles. 

The Master said, “Daughter, thy faith 

Hath made thee whole; go in peace!” 


We, too, can be sent away in peace, 

By the sacred touch of His garment healed, 
To our daily task. 

We do not begin to live in truth 

Until we have felt the touch 

Of the Master. Faith! So small a word, 
And yet so large an answer! > 


Why should we worry when things go 
wrong? 

Why fret when piereed to the quick? 

Why not live, through the touch of the 
Master? 


“We may start the day with the touch 

Of His garment. Then Faith! 

And end the day with the heavenly smile 
Christ gave to the woman healed. 


I reach forth my hand and touch Him! 
“Who touched Me?” 
«O Master, it is I. 
By Thee!” 


My life is healed— 


—Mrs. M. J. Thompson. 
Frankford, Pa. 


cA Letter From London 
By Husert W. PEET 


Bible as Best Seller 


On the completion of his 30 years as 
secretary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Dr. J. H. Ritson has been enter- 
tained at a luncheon by his friends. In 
the course of his work Dr. Ritson has made 
20 foreign tours to nearly every country 
on the face of the globe. Dr. Ritson also 
served as president of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference a year or two ago. During his 
period of office Dr. Ritson has seen the 
circulation of 237,000,000 volumes of the 
Seriptures, which is more than 77,000,000 
more than in the previous 99 years of the 
society’s existence; and its income has ad- 
vanced from £230,000 to £418,000. When 
Dr. Ritson began his work in 1899 twelve 
volumes were distributed for every pound 
spent. Today twenty-six volumes per pound 
are distributed. S 


Writ Against a Bishop 


The Bishop of Birmingham is determined 
that unauthorzed services shall not be 


held in his diocese. The conflict between — 
the Bishop and some of his Anglo-Catholi 


clergy has come to a head in the pari 
St. Aidan’s. The trustees of this p 
have nominated a certain clergyman to | 
the vicar. The Bishop wrote to this 
inee, Rev. G. D. Simmonds, asking | 
sign a declaration not to prae 
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tion or to use services to which the Bishop 
objected. This Mr. Simmonds has declined 
to do, and the Bishop refuses to institute 
him to the living. The trustees thereby 
have issued a writ against the Bishop of 
Birmingham to request that their nominee, 
Rev. G. D. Simmonds, shall be inducted to 
the parish. The Bishop refuses to appear 
in the courts on the ground that this is 
not a matter for a legal decision, but a 
moral and spiritual one. Since one of the 
trustees of St. Aidan’s is Dr. Frere, Bishop 
of Truro, there is the interesting situation 
of one Bishop taking out a writ against 
another. If the courts decide that the 
trustees are within their legal rights, and 
Dr. Barnes refuses still to institute the 
proposed vicar, then it will look as if 
there is room for an action against the 
Bishop of Birmingham for contempt of 
court. There have been many such examples 
from time to time in ecclesiastical dis- 
putes, but there has not arisen a situation 
in which a Bishop may be found guilty of 
contempt of court, and presumably liable 
to imprisonment. There will not be want- 
ing many to sympathize with him if such 
were his lot. 

Canon Raven, of Liverpool, has pointed 
out how very much more sympathetic the 
laity of the Church of England, as a whole, 
are towards the Bishop of Birmingham, 
than would be imagined from the attitude 
towards him of other leaders in the Church. 


“Mark Guy” 


There are many who will have grateful 
recollections of the Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse, who has died at a great age. There 
was no preacher better known or more 
greatly sought among the Methodists than 
“Mark Guy,” as they. used to call him. 
The Methodist Church gives great oppor- 
tunities to those of its niembers who have 
distinetive gifts as preachers and leetur- 
ers. There must have been few eities in 
whieh Mark Guy Pearse did not speak and 
leeture. He was born in 1842 in Cornwall, 
and out of his knowledge and love of that 
county he derived boundless material both 
for his leetures and his books. One of 
his books was read by Queen Vietoria with 
such admiration that she ordered a com- 
plete set of his works to be added to her 
library. He was, moreover, no mean poet. 
The most remarkable of his many minis- 
tries was that which he passed in the 
West End of London, where for fourteen 
years he was the colleague of Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes. They boldly took the St. 
James’ Hall and made it the centre of 
the West London Mission. This was a re- 
markable piece of pioneering and the 
Methodist Chureh was fortunate in having 
two men of widely differing gifts but sur- 
passing powers to work together. Mark 
Guy Pearse would preach in the morning 
and Hugh Price Hughes in the evening. It 
was said at the time that Pearse edified the 
saints and Hughes eaptured the sinners! 
Their joint ministry was an event of great 
importance in the life of the whole Chris- 
tian Church. 

Though Mark Guy Pearse preached after 
he was 80, during the recent years he had 
been living im retirement and passed 
through a great deal of suffering before 
the end. It is more than 68 years since he 
first entered the ministry, and in that long 
period the preacher left his mark upon 
several generations of Methodist people, 
and his name is secure in their memories. 


Victorian Homes 


Dean Inge has been cheerful again, at 
the expense of present-day affairs. “Are 
we wiser, as we surely ought to be, for 
having lived forty, fifty, sixty, or seventy 
years, as the ease may be, in this world?” he 
asked his hearers in his last sermon of 
the Old Year in St. Paul’s. “Let the man 
or woman who has got on in years, as 
they say, think of his or her first home in 
Queen Vietoria’s reign, with all its little 
restraints and depressions and pruderies. 
But how solidly grounded it was—how 


restful, how wholesomely disciplined, how 
lovesome with those dear people of the 
older generation who brought us up with 
such care. How quaintly unlike, perhaps, 
they were to the men and women of to- 
day, but how good and lovable, and how 
anxious to do their best for us. I think 
that on the whole they did more for their 
children and thought more of them than 
most parents do now.” 


A Deserved Honor 


Among the new peers in the New Year’s 
Honors List there is the name of Sir Wil- 
loughby Dickinson. This honor has been 
richly deserved by a lifetime of service to 
the State and to the Church. For some 
years Sir Willoughby was a member of 
Parliament’ for St. Pancras on the Liberal 
side, but in recent years he has devoted 
his great energy chiefly to the cause of 
world peace. His service to the British 
section of the World Alliance of Churches 
for the Promotion of Peace has been un- 
stinted. No one in the British Isles has 
been more closely identified with this task 
of rousing the Churches than Sir Wil- 
loughby, and in any movement for an in- 
creased fellowship between the Churches 
he can always be counted to pull his 
weight. It will be of great value in the 
House of Lords to have one who can speak 
with authority upon the work of the 
Churehes for peace. Sir Willoughy does 
not belong to the Labor Party, but as a 
Liberal of strong progressive sympathies 
it is believed that he will give a general 
support to the Labor Government. It may 
be taken for granted that in the House of 
Lords he will still continue to serve the 
cause of peace amongst nations. 


Dr. Schweitzer Returns to Africa 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the great organ- 
ist, theologian and medical missionary, has 
written to his English friends from Bor- 
deaux wishing them’ goodbye on the eve 
of his departure for his hospital work at 
Lambarene, in French Equatorial Africa. 
After referring to his disappointment that 
he had been unable to pay another visit 
to England and Scotland, as he had hoped 
to do when he was here in June of last 
year, he adds, ‘‘I have had the great sor- 
row of losing one of my doctors who was 
on his way to Lambarene. He died sud- 
denly from a quite inexplicable cause on 
the boat a few weeks ago. Another doc- 
tor has had to leave Lambarene on account 
of his health after a stay there of only 
four months.’’ The doctor has, therefore, 
had to spend the time in which he had 
hoped to have a short holiday in searching 
for medical men to take their places. 
Happily he has been able to take back 
with him a woman doctor and a nurse. 
Dr. Schweitzer adds, ‘‘My book on St. 
Paul is finished and already printed—that 
is, except the last chapter, which I am 
writing on the boat. At the moment I am 
correcting the proofs of the last chapter 
but one.?? Mme. Schweitzer was unable to 
return to Africa with her husband after 
his former visit to Europe, but happily she 
is accompanying him this time. It was 
doubtful up to the last minute whether she 
would he able to do so, however, as she 
has just been seriously ill. While Dr. 
Schweitzer has been in Europe much of 
the responsibility for maintaining his work 
apart from the definitely medical side has 
fallen upon Mrs. Russell, widow of the 
late C. E. B. Russell of the Home Office, 
who a few years ago gave up her home 
and farm in British Columbia to give as- 
sistance to the Doctor. Writing recently, 
she said that there has been a very large 
amount of work to be done, and that 3 of 
of the medical helpers had recently had to 
leave, either owing to ill health or because 
the time of service they had promised to 
give Dr. Schweitzer was completed. Mrs. 
Russell, however, was actively engaged in 
improving the plantation, and had planted 
1.000 banana trees (valuable food for the 


patients) and 1,000 coffee trees. Ration- 
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FEBRUARY BOOK 


As the February book the Editorial 
Committee of the 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


has selected 


THE GOSPEL AND ITS 
TRIBUTARIES 


By Ernest Findlay Scott 


306 pages, and may be secured 
for $2.75 postpaid from 


Board of Christian Education 
of the Reformed Church 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ing so many people, she added, is difficult 
‘““but occasional alligators are welcome to 
vary the common ration of smoked carp!?? 
Music lovers in England and elsewhere can 
still listen to Dr. Schweitzer’s organ play- 
ing, for when he was in London he made 
3 excellent records for the Gramophone 
Company. The latest of these, Bach’s 
Choral Preludes, ‘‘ When in Deepest Need, ”” 
and ‘‘My Heart is Longing’’ (H. M. v. 
1543) has just been issued. The earlier 
records are Bach’s Prelude in E Minor 
u Ye De and Mendelssohn ’s 
8 0. an ugue and Fi 
M. V., 1538). ; er 


Another Educational Controversy Brewing 

There are disquieting signs that the reli- 
gious education controversy of 1902 is 
about to blaze forth again. No one is 
anxious for a repetition of the feuds which 
were fought out, not only in the ecclesiasti- 
cal realm but in the political. But the 
new developments in education have inci- 
dentally reopened old problems. It is now 
proposed to separate primary education 
from secondary; children up to twelve will 
be in one school, over that age in another 
of a different grade. This involves fresh 
expenses, and those who have the respon- 
sibility for local schools will have to pro- 
vide new buildings or recondition old. To 
aid them there is to be a building grant. 
Who is to have it? Im England there are 
two kinds of schools, the provided, and the 
non-provided. The provided are under pub- 
lie ownership and control; the non-provided 
are. housed in buildings which are the 
property of the Churches, chiefly the Angli- 
can and the Romans. These Church schools 
were put upon the rates in 1902 on the 
understanding that the Churches would 
provide the school buildings in return for 
the privilege they were given of teaching 
their distinctive doctrines. The Free 
Churches never accepted this compromise. 
Today their spokesmen, such as Dr. Town- 
shend and Dr. J. D. Jones, say quite defi- 
nitely that they will not agree to the pro- 
posal that some of the building grant shall 
go to provide Church school buildings. It 
is, so they claim, a breach of an agreement. 
The Anglicans and Romans say that the 
new development of education saddles 
them with a new financial responsibility. 
It is the Government’s plan and it ought 
not to be paid for by the Churches. They 
demand a fair share of the grant, so long 
as the country has a dual system. Since 
the last education controversy cbanges 
have been made in the religious teaching 
given in the provided schools. Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen together have plan- 
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ned agreed syllabuses, which have given 
new life to this department of school teach- 
ing; and these syllabuses are being adopt- 
ed by an increasing number of areas. It 
would be a disaster if this movement were 
checked by controversy. 
‘TOC Haz 
The Fourteenth Birthday of Toc H was 
celebrated with all the enthusiasm and the 
genius for ceremony which mark the pro- 
ceedings of this society. With each year 
it has widened its borders till today there 
are units all over the world. Its members 
are busy upon all manner of social service, 
It is significant that one-third of the candi- 
dates for ordination in the Church of 
England are coming forward in and 
through Toe H; but in many places and in 
many forms of service they are to be 
found. They visit leper colonies in Cal- 
eutta and provide rest and milk for fam- 
ilies from troop ships landing at Bombay; 
set up houses for tuberculous patients in 
South Australia; and in every port Toc H 
helps the missions to seamen. So far it has 
been predominantly British, but there are 
now units in Germany; and the beginnings 
are reported from France. The first Amer- 
ican House is at Washington; there is a 
Toe H home for seagoing boys at New York, 
and the second ‘‘Mark’’ house in Phila- 
delphia. Everywhere in the language of 
its great founder, the Rev. T. B. Clayton, 
known by all as ‘‘Tubby,’’ the movement 
stands for the making of bridges; he has 
quoted the inscription on Old Culham 
Bridge: 
““Of all the workers in the world 

Holy Church is chief 

Another good business 

Is bridges to make.’’ 


That is the spirit of the 20,000 men now 
standing to their Lamps of Maintenance, 
the emblem of the service which they are 
pledged to give. These lamps can only be 
lit by the Patron, the Prince of Wales, 
and their possession is subject to careful 
control. To obtain and to keep a lamp 
is the ambiition of all the teams, and only 
the first of the three grades have this 
honor. Toc H arose out of the Great War, 
as the Boy Scouts arose after the Boer 
War. At Poperinghe in Belgium, ‘‘Tub- 
by?” Clayton made Talbot House a place 
of faith, and hope, and cheerfulness, even 
in the dark days of the war. The fellow- 
ship there was too good to lose. It be- 
came the nucleus of this brotherhood which 
celebrated its birthday on Saturday and 
Sunday, December 7 and 8. Friday night, 
December 6, was the guest night at the 
Albert Hall when Mr. Baldwin spoke. The 
Ceremony of Light was observed, and a 
Christmas play ‘‘At the Sign of the Star?” 
was given. On Saturday there were 
thanksgiving services with a special order 
of service called ‘‘The Upper Room.’’ And 
at 7.45 P. M. there was a festival evening 
in the Albert Hall, where the Prince of 
Wales lit the new Lamps of Maintenance 
and spoke serious words of the ideal of 
Toe H and of the need not to let the stand- 


ard fall. 


TWENTY-FOUR PITHY, PRACTICAL 
POINTS ON CHURCH 
ATTENDANCE 


Group I 
1—Promotes my religious life and inter- 
ests. P 
2—Promotes my home life and happiness. 
3—Promotes my intellectual life and edu- 


cation. 

4—Promotes my industrial life and sue- 
cess. 

5—Promotes-my business life and pros- 
perity . 

6—Promotes my social life and useful- 
ness. 

7—Promotes my community life and se- 
eurity. 

8—-Promotes my love for God and Coún- 
try. 
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WAR: BEHIND THE SMOKE SCREEN 


By WILLIAM C. ALLEN 


World traveler, lecturer and writer, which volume is said to be one of the best 
summaries yet produced for popular reading, telling of the terrible effects of 


war. 
world disaster. $1.50. 


An invaluable book for any Church worker interested preventing another 


Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, editor of the “Reformed Church Messenger,” and presi- 
dent of the Editorial Council of the Religious Press of America, recently made 
the following statements concerning the book “War! Behind the Smoke Screen,” 


by William C. Allen: 


“Mr. Allen pictures modern warfare in all its folly and futility. The fine sim- 
plicity of style and method serves to deepen a hundredfold the poignancy and 
power of this indictment of the war system and of those who are responsible for 
it. Especially is it a terrible warning to ecclesiastical systems, which have been 
all too easily bewitched by a false nationalism. 


of the various volumes attempting to reveal war as it really is, I have seen 
none quite so convincing as this great little book. I wish every preacher and 
teacher and editor in the land would take it to heart. 


God grant that it may be used mightily to deliver us from the curse of using 


these days of peace to prepare for another war! 


Mr. Allen has made vivid and 


solemn the warning voiced several years ago by Herbert Hoover, when he said: 
“The next war will be the cemetery of civilization.” 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
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1505 Race Street 


9—Promotes my regard for law, order and 
government. 

10—Promotes my value of Honesty, In- 
tegrity and Purity. 

11—Promotes my appreciation of Beauty, 
Goodness and Truth. 

12—Promotes my appreciation of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. 


Group II 
1—Honors God, His Day, His Book, His 
House. 
2—Stimulates high itleals and noble pur- 
poses, 


3—Supports an institution indispensable 
to the welfare of humanity. 

4—Fortifies me against the insidious as- 
saults of the world, the flesh and the 
devil. 

5—Prepares me for tremendous responsi- 
bilities and worthy accomplishments, 

6—Preserves me from pessimism, cynicism 
and fatalism. 

7—Defends me from the dangers of in- 
fidelity and anarchy. 

8—Protects me from heterodox religious 
quacks, cults, sects and propaganda. 

9—Multiplies my moral influence and spir- 
itual power tenfold. 

10—Qualifies me to meet dire misfortunes 
and sore bereavements bravely, con- 
fidently and victoriously. 

11—Ineuleates into my heart and mind a 
Christian philosophy of life and duty. 

12—Enhances the value of morality and 
religion as the cornerstones of social 
and national life. 


—Urban C. E. Gutelius. 


LOOKING TOWARD PENTECOST 
SUNDAY, JUNE 8, 1930 


A Retreat on Evangelism Will be Held in 
Christ Reformed Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa., Tuesday, March 4, 1930 


Just before Lent, bring your Consistory, 
chairman and members of your Evangelis- 
tic Committee and other active members 
of your charge to think and plan and 
pray. 

10.30 A.M. Devotional period. Rev. Wil- 
liam Van Leed Seltzer. 

How may we conserve our 
present membership? We have 
erased too many people. Rev. 
William F. Kossmon, D.D., 
pastor of Salem Reformed 
Church, Allentown, will lead 
the discussion and conduct the 
Open Forum. 


10.45 A. M. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


12.00 M. 
115 P.M 


Recess for dinner. 
Devotional period. 
ward W. Ullrich. 
How to win new members for 
the Church. Rev. Purd E. 
Deitz, pastor of Trinity Re- 
formed Church, Philadelphia, 
will open the discussion and 
conduct an open forum. 
How can we mould a function- 
ing Church? Dr. Paul S. Lein- 
bach, editor of the “Reformed 
Church Messenger,” will lead 
the discussion and conduct the 
open forum. 
Period of intercession led by 
, Rev. A. S. Meck, D.D. 

5.00 P.M. Adjournment. 

Be sure to invite your ladies to the 
Retreat. 


Rev. Ed- 
1,30 P.M 


3.00 P.M. 


4.45 P.M. 


—Edwin W. Lentz, Chairman 
Committee on Evangelism. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 

The usual monthly meeting of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary was held at the Home 
on Feb. 13. In addition to the regular 
business, a special program had been pre- 
pared for the occasion, and the guests of 
the Home were invited to the meeting. 


The Ladies’ Octet of the Evangelical- 


Church, Allentown, sang very acceptably 
and after the meeting visited the infirm 
confined to their rooms. Addresses were de 
livered by Mrs. Rey. G. W. Marquart, Mrs. 
Rev. W. F. Heil and Mrs. H. E. Messer- 
smith. Refreshments were served. Mrs. 
H. E. Kleckner, one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary, was hostess. 


ALL ASHORE THAT’S GOING ASHORE 


January’s most bitter wind howls past 
the brownstone fronts of 58th Street, 
Brooklyn. You wish, first, that you had 
indulged in a taxicab to the dock and see- 
ond that you could store up some of the 
chill to be used on the night of July 5th, 


which is likely to be hot as this night is 


cold. The long street finally turns into a 
wide curving driveway, hundreds of taxi- 
cabs could pass quickly to the dock and 
back: dozens of taxicabs are doing so this 
minute. f f 

But—is this a ship’s dock, really? You 
half expected to see a long pier, with a 


ship “riding at anchor” and tied to some 


posts on the pier. Instead you seem t 
enter the door of a great building, wa 
along a broad corridor lined on the 
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with huge tables piled high with florists’ 
boxes and fruit baskets. And at the right 
‚of the corridor rises the ship—so long, so 
high, so brilliant with lights that the only 
things to distinguish it from another build- 
ing are the gang planks— which are not 
planks at all but very easily mounted stair- 
ways starting at carefully guarded little 
booths and climbing up to the equally well 
guarded decks. No chance for a stowaway 
here! 

An Irishman in gray blue takes your 
pass and up you go to the first-class deck. 
A German in dark blue glances at you as 
you reach the deck, decides that you are 
harmless and you go into a wonderland of 
palm garden, gorgeously decorated social 
halls, ballroom, shopping promenade, din- 
ing-room, gymnasium, swimming pool, sun- 
deck restaurant, smoking-room, library, 
writing-room, children's play-room and cab- 
ins that seem to have been designed for 
a princess or a movie actress. It is breath- 
taking in beauty, gorgeous yet not gaudy. 
You would never need to know, you reflect, 
as you pass along the glassed-in promenade 
deck, that you were on a ship at all. It 
would be glorious to travel in such luxury. 

But at that moment a traveler passes 
you, followed by a whole procession of 
boys carrying trunks and boxes. After all, 
traveling in luxury would mean spending 
most of your time changing clothes. You 
leave the first eabin without regret, elimb 
down the gang-plank, walk a square or two 
along the corridor and, presenting another 
pass and being duly gazed upon by gray- 
blue guard and navy, enter the second 
cabin. 

Here, too, there is beauty: art modern 
adapted to every requirement of comfort— 
it is like a very fine American hotel. But 
you see so many hotels. Again you de- 
scend the gang plank, pass inspection, 
climb another gang plank and find your- 
self in the tourist. cabin, sacred on this 
ship to college and professional folk—al- 
most $200 cheaper than second cabin and 
—oh—amazingly nice. 

Simpler, of course, but comfortable and 
shiningly clean. If the dining-room has 
less decoration it is large and cheery and 
on each small table nods a gay centerpiece 
of flowers. You can imagine four college 
boys discussing football around one of 
these tables or four very learned profes- 
sors unravelling the secrets of the universe 
between soup and dessert. There is a wide 
sweep of deek—bitter cold now but how 
wonderful under a warm July moon! You 
decide, as the passengers and their friends 
move laughingly along the halls to the 
immaculate, well-equipped staterooms that 
this is the friendliest part of the ship. You 
wish that it were not the fastest ship in 
the world, for you know that you will 
not be ready to land after less than 5 days 
on board. You wish— 

But a whistle interrupts you, and a 
cal — 

“All ashore that's going ashore!” 

Regretfully you go down the gang plank. 
Then you console yourself with glorious 
anticipation. The next time you hear “AN 
ashore that’s going ashore!” you will be 
on the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Europa to stay! 2. 

(The Fellowship Tour to Europe visiting 
8 countries and including the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau, sails on the Europa on 
July 5th. For information address Mrs. 
Catherine Miller Balm, 1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia.) 


THE REFORMED CHURCHMAN’S 
LEAGUE GETTING INTO 
ACTION 


The first regular meeting of Unit Num- 
ber One of the Reformed Churehman's 
League was held at St. Peter's, Lancaster, 
Pa., Wednesday evening, Feb. 19. ? 
This congregation has had no active 
men’s organization for some years. A 
unit of the Reformed Churchman’s League 
was organized at a men’s supper held Jan. 
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20. The following committees were ap- 
pointed: Program, Social and Entertain- 
ment, Membership, and Finance. The of- 
ficers and the chairman of the above com- 
mittees constitute the Executive Commit- 
tee. Following the supper meeting the 
Program Committee met once, the Social 
Committee met once,’ and the Executive 
Committee held three meetings. Very 
careful consideration was given to the 
program for the first meeting since that 
meeting would probably determine some 
of the policies for the future. 

The following program was prepared 
after many hours of discussion and plan- 
ning. The meeting opened with a brief 
devotional service. The business session 
followed during which reports were made 
by the several committees. The following 
recommendations from the Consistory were 
then acted upon: (1) That the Men's 
League sponsor a Church Membership Sur- 
vey of our community, to be followed 
by a Personal Visitation Evangelical Cam- 
paign during March and April; (2) That 
the Men's League appoint a committee to 
take charge of an intensive campaign 
among the Church members for the Easter 
Building Fund Ingathering; (3) That the 
Men’s League sponsor the Annual Winter 
Picnic of the Church School to be held 
Tuesday evening, March 4. (Who said 
that there isn’t anything for the men of 
the Church to do?) 

The second part of the program is known 
as “The Education Period.” The first pre- 
sentation was made by Dr. John B. Noss 
on “The Foreign Missionary Work of the 
Reformed Church.” A Foreign Missionary 
Exhibit of books, pamphlets, charts, eurios, 
pictures, etc., had been arranged before 
the meeting. The second talk was given 
by Frank Coho on “The Christian Issues 
at Stake in the London Conference.” En- 
tertainment was furnished by the Har- 
monica Club of the City Playground and 
Recreation Association. Refreshments: ice 
cream, pretzels and coffee, were served by 
the Social Committee. 


OUR LEADERSHIP TRAINING CAMP 
AT MENSCH MILL 


Eastern Synod's Camp Committees again 
call the attention of the congregations of 
Eastern Synod to the opportunity of rally- 
ing to the privileges and needs of this 
Camp. 

The most interesting folder setting 
forth “The Story of an Historie Farm and 
Mill which become A Camp for the Train- 
ing of Leaders” has been prepared by the 
Camp Committees for the information of 
the membership of the Reformed Church. 
It may be had for general distribution by 
addressing either the chairman or the Rev. 
Fred D. Wentzel, Schaff Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. í 

This folder sets forth in a most inter- 
esting manner the changes that have been 
wrought within six months. It also shows, 
“what may happen at the Camp” and 
“what the Camp Committees propose.” If 
you read this folder your Committees feel 
that you will not only raise your quota 
toward the work already done but will de- 
sire to have a real part in its further 
development. 

There are fine possibilities of helping the 
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youth of our Church by using this Camp 
for memorial or special gifts. What we 
desire is that you do your share in this 
work for our young people, the future 
leaders of our Church. 
(Signed) Howard Obold, 
Chairman and Treasurer. 
Perkasie, Pa. i 


oe ol 
Woman’s Missionary 
Society News 
a Q 
Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Editor 


Where Are the 352? 


_ This question, and many others, arises 
im our minds when we remember that at. 
Hickory a W. M. S. G. $. membership of 
23,572 was reported — 352 less than the 
previous year. Why were so many names 
erased? Where are the 352? Are they 
absorbed in things they think are more 
worth while? 

What work in which women engage 
could þe broader in its influence, accom- 
plish more for so little money, be of 
greater value nationally and international- 
ly, uplift more people socially, intellectu- 
ally and spiritually, bring to the worker a 
higher vision and a closer walk with the 
Master, than the work of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society? 

Dr. Helen Barrett Montgomery, speak- 
ing from the Chautauqua platform said, 
“Today women are 25 years ahead of men 
in international eonseiousness because of 
Foreign Mission Study. The missionary 
enterprise has had a tremendous interna- 
tional influence on government policies. 
Every missionary woman should have a 
horizon as wide as the world. It is one 
of the greatest things in the world to be- 
long to a missionary society.” 

Mrs. F. I. Johnson, pleading with the 
women at Chautuaqua to take a deeper 
interest in missions, said, “If you believe 
in missions, if you are interested in this 
great well-organized work for Christ, you 
will belong to a missionary society. Some 
women are members of so many clubs they 
have no time, they say, to belong to a 
missionary society. I belong to four elubs. 
I am proud of it. But the most valuable 
work I do is the work of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society. I will allow no elub 
work to interfere with my missionary 
work.” 

Oniy 20 per cent of the women of the 
Reformed Church in the U. S. are members 
of the Woman’s Missionary Society. What 
a great opportunity for a gain in mem- 
bership. If each member, fortified by 
prayer and an intense zeal and love for 
the work, can win one member, what great 
joy there will be; what great things can 
be done during the coming year! Then 
we need not ask, “Where are the 3529” 
but we can say, “Here are the 23,572!” 
May God give us the vision and the grace 
so to do. 

—S. Elizabeth Zimmerman, 


Statistical Secretary, W. M. S. G. S. 
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During the month of January there was 
an aggregate attendance of 3,595 at the 
services and Bethel Reformed 
Community Center. The workers are very 
much pleased with the fine record. Some 
of the children have not missed one meet- 
ing in the past five months. The Sunday 
School is getting so large that the members 
of the Central Committee are considering 
the matter of putting a radiator in the 
eellar (if the cost does not prove prohibi- 
tive) so that one of the classes may go 
there for the lesson period, since all other 
rooms are ın use, 


classes of 


The classes on Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons are very well attended. The 
boys’ elass, in charge of Mr. Hall, broke 
all past records at the Center for the 
month of January with a total attendance 
of 518. Mrs. Kleinginna's girls are trying 
very hard to have a better record than 
that of the boys. There is still a need 
for boys’ books for the reading room. This 
is a field of much need. Continue to pray 
for us that the Lord may use us in winning 
souls for Him. Visitors are always wel- 
come. —P. L. McAllister, 


Acting Supervisor. 


Why and How Increase Our Membership? 


Why? To meet the ever increasing de- 
mand for money and service requires real 
effort and sacrifice from every congrega- 
tion. We endeavor to conserve every re- 
source to meet these demands. Probably 
this accounts for the idea of many con- 
scientious, but misinformed, Church mem- 
bers that a W. M. S. takes more from than 
it gives to a congregation. In every in- 
stance, where a missionary society truly 
functions, its members are as leaven in 
their congregation. They support and 
work for all phases of local work; enlarge 
the interests and deepen the spiritual life. 
EVERY CONGREGATION NEEDS A 
MIS: 

Besides the vast amount of good a W. 
M. S. accomplishes both at home and 
abroad, it also gives its members an in- 
telligent and broad understanding of world 
problems; a needed and pleasant inter- 
eourse with those of kindred minds and 
purposes. 

How? When the work of the W. M. $. 
is more generally understood, increase of 
membership will naturally result. Before 
we can hope to influence others, our own 
members must have a definite knowledge 
of the work we are doing. Unfortunately 
many members do not have this knowledge 
and erasure of names is the result, There 
are two reason for this lack of knowledge. 
First, the member absents herself from 
the meetings. Second, the program does 
not include information and is not vital 
enough to interest. Let us first make cer- 
tain that our members are informed. Then 
let us go out, every one of us an adver- 
tising agency for the worth and well being 
of the W. M. S. The consecrated life of 
every loyal member, her attitude to the 
work of her congregation, her added 
knowledge and efficiency—this is our best 
advertisement. If “Why Increase Our 
Membership?” were understood, the prob- 
lem of “How?” would be solved. 


—Mrs. J. M. Mengel, President, 
Eastern Synodical W. M. S. 


Increased membership can be attained 
only by whole-hearted co-operation on the 
part of every individual member of the 
organization. Every member should bub- 
ble over with enthusiasm, in this happy 
service, and join hands in an effort to 
awaken thought in the non-member as to 
what the W. M. S. is doing for His King- 
dom as a whole, also for the individual. 
There are women in all congregations and 
communities who are hungry for common 
friendliness. There is delight in 
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our corner, or are we going out to reap? 
Christ commands us to witness for Him. 
There is no geographical limit. We can- 
not ignore His will in the gospel. It does 
concern every one of us. You are within 
the society—reach out your hand and aid 
some one. “One loving soul, sets fire to 
another.” Get in touch with some within 
the realm of your influence. Tell your 
friends of this woman power in the world. 
Ask God and tell the people. Who does 
not want to have part in this successful 
world cause? 

No better expression of friendship exists 
than the proposal of one's name for mem- 
bership in the W. M. S. Have you been 
instrumental in gaining one new member? 
No part of the work can afford to ignore 
the other part. Use your time for better 


service through study in the W. M. S. Be 
a constant and consistent reader of the 
“Outlook of Missions.” It represents the 
missionary work and will become the 
mouthpiece of many societies. Informa- 
tion is a key to unconcern. It is still 
springtime for Woman’s Missionary work. 
We are still engaged in sowing the seed, 
and preparing the good rich earth. With 
proper care and earnest cultivation, the 
harvest will be bountiful. As a reward 
of our time and efforts we will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that through our 
combined enthusiasm, we are serving our 
Lord and advaneing His kingdom. The 
men too have an investment in this organi- 
zation. We appreeiate their spirit in the 
work.—Mrs. Walter R. Noble, Secretary of 


O. and M., Philadelphia Classical W. M. $. 
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Beginning with the next issue of the 
“Messenger,” this column will be edited by 
Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz, 311 Market Street, 
Bangor, Pa. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 


Saturday night the choir girls and boys 
had a farewell party for 2 of the members 
who happen to be brother and sister. John 
left on Sunday for Chicago to make his 
home with his brother, and Grace leaves on 
March 5 for Mt. Carmel to live with her 
sister. They had a pleasant evening play- 
ing games. Sandwiches and ice cream were 
served for refreshments by their friends. 

Next month 2 more of our big boys 
leave, and 7 of our older girls are leaving 
during the summer months. How quickly 
these girls and boys grow up and become 
old enough to leave us! It is needless to 
say we will miss them. 

Through the kindness of the B. O. H. 
Cirele of Reading, the boys’ reading room 
of the Administration Building has been 
renovated. New linoleum was put on the 
floor, the walls painted, new light fixtures 
and six small tables and two dozen chairs 
were among the additions, 

The boys spend their evenings in this 
room reading and playing games. “Check- 
ers” seems to be the predominating game 
at present. 

We could use more checker-boards. Even 
the girls are beginning to play the game 
too. 

Our Glee Club girls are ready for a 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


First Sunday in Lent, March, 1930 


The Parable of the Sower 
Matthew 13:1-23 


Golden Text: He that hath ears, let him 
hear. Matthew 13:9. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Stony Heart. 2, 
The Shallow Heart. 3. The Sordid Heart. 
4. The Sincere Heart. 


Parables are pictures of truth. The 
rabbis used them constantly in their teach- 
ing, and Jesus adopted their method. But 
He employed it with marvelous skill and 
profound insight. In our lesson chapter 
Matthew reports seven of the parables 
spoken by the Master, each of them a vivid 
and graphic picture of the Kingdom. Our 
lesson, the parable of the sower, is the 
first in this group. Its imagery is derived 
from nature and life. Even while Jesus 
spoke it, its several features were being 
enacted on the neighboring hillsides of 
Galilee. 

To us this parable seems singularly clear 
and easily intelligible, but, apparently, the 
disciples failed to grasp the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the familiar natural symbols. 
When the curious crowd had scattered, 
Jesus and His followers retired to Peter’s 
house in Capernaum, and there the Twelve 
listened with rapt interest to the Master’s 
suggestive interpretation. And though we 
call His pictorial sermon “the parable of 
the sower,” the stress of His explanation 
obviously lies on the soil, not on the sower 
or the seed. The sower is faithful and 
generous and the seed is good, but the 
harvest depends upon the character of the 
soil. “He that hath ears, let him hear.” 

And this salient lésson of Jesus’ parable 
deserves special emphasis today. It is quite 
the fashion nowadays to eriticize and con- 
demn the sower and his sowing. Preachers 
and sermons are said to be very much at 
fault. That is one of the favorite explana- 
tions of the spiritual indifference of the 
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FURNITURE sy DE LONG 
MUA WOOD 

CARVINGS 


HE church wishing an historical 

Christian scene, or single figures 
to grace the reredos or chancel, will 
find DeLong craftsmen talented ex- 
ponents of this art which has a re- 
ligious significance dating far back 
in the Old Testament. 


We invite your inquiry, and will 
be glad to show you notable exam- 
ples of their work. 


Address Department C. 


week-end trip to Allentown and Macungie. 
They are anticipating a pleasant visit in 
that community. 

—Mrs. C. H. Kehm. 


people. The pastors and their poor preach- 
ing are to be blamed for it. Even the 
seed, which is the word of God, has num- 
erous critics. They tell us that the Bible 
is outmoded, and should be supplanted by 
more up-to-date literature. 

But this parable turns its critical eye 
upon the pew. Assuming the responsibil- 
ity of the preacher to proclaim the gospel 
effectively, taking for granted the eternal 
truth of the revelation of Jesus, it empha- 
sizes the corresponding obligation of the 
pew to cultivate spiritual susceptibility. 
As the growth of the seed ultimately is 
conditioned upon the quality of the soil, 
so, precisely, the effectiveness of a sermon 
is determined by the character of the hear- 
er. The Master Himself failed when Phari- 
sees and Saducees heard Him. And He 
has given us an immortal picture of the 
four types of hearers a preacher faces, each 
like unto a certain kind of soil. 

I. The Stony Heart, vs. 4, 19. “Some 
seeds fell by the wayside, and the birds 
came and devoured them up.” The “way- 
side” is the footpath running through the 
field that has been beaten hard by the 
traffic of hoof and heel and wheel. As the 
sower flings out his seed with a prodigal 
hand, some of it will fall upon this hard, 
impenetrable soil. Tf remains on the out- 
side until the birds devour it. 

Thus there are hearers of the word of 
God whose souls are impervious to the 
truth. Jesus had them in the crowds that 
followed Him. They are found in every 
congregation. We may divide- them into 
two classes, viz.: the gospel-hardened and 
the sin-hardened. 

Church-going may easily degenerate in- 
to a physical habit. Men sit in pews while 
their minds are far afield, in stores and 
factories, bent upon pleasure and profit. 
The seed is sown, but all the windows of 
the soul are closed and shuttered. It re- 
ceives no welcome. and hospitality in the 
heart. The stolid, indifferent, sermon- 
hardened hearer may be a frequent Church- 
attendant, respectful and reverent in his 


outward attitude, but he might as well be 
elsewhere. The divine word has no mes- 
sage and no meaning for his stony heart. 
He hears a sermon on sin, but he never 
eries, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
He listens to a discourse on salvation, but 
he never inquires anxiously, “What must 1 
do to be saved?” The constant hearing of 
sermons without a personal reaction to 
them by heart and will and mind results 
in gospel-hardened hearts. In an age like 
ours, when the very air is full of sermons, 
this cold and perfunctory hearing of the 
word of God constitutes a subtle and 
serious danger. 


As habitual indifference hardens the 
heart and deadens the spirit, so does wil- 
ful sin. Indeed, indifference is itself a sin; 
perhaps the most prevalent sin of our 
times. Judas affords a typical illustration 
of a soul calloused and crusted by per- 
sistent sinning. His heart was open and 
receptive when Jesus first made him a 
member of the apostolate. But covetous- 
ness and vain ambition gnawed like a hid- 
den cancer at his heart. That secret sin 
so numbed his spiritual life that, grad- 
ually, he became insensible to the truth. 
The noble visions of life that had lured 
him to Jesus had nothingness. Finally, 
even the tender words of the Lord, dur- 
ing the betrayal, failed to move him. 

II. The Shallow Heart, vs. 5, 6, 20, 21. 
“Some fell upon stony places, where they 
had not much earth, and forthwith they 
sprung up, because they had no deepness 
of earth. And when the sun was risen, 
they were scorched; and because they had 
no root, they withered away.” The “stony 
place” is a thin layer of earth on a rocky 
ledge. It is shallow, superficial soil, which 
receives the good seed and sends forth 
plants rapidly. But they wither as quickly 
as they ripen, for they have no deep roots 
in a rich subsoil. 


This superficial soil represents the shal- 
low hearer. He is the opposite of the 
callous hearer. He gives a generous hos- 
pitality to divine truth, and responds eag- 
erly to it. But his religion never pene- 
trates through the emotions into the rock 
of his will. It is easy to stir up the feel- 
ings of such a sentimental hearer. His 
tears flow quickly, and his shouts of praise 
and joy are voluble. But these rapturous 
ecstacies subside as quickly as they arise. 
They do not change the hard and selfish 
heart. Such an emotional religion is a weak 
and sickly plant. It cannot endure the 
test and trial of life. “When tribulation 
or persecution ariseth because of the word, 
straightway he stumbleth.” 
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Men often prefer this emotional hearer 
to the stony one. But there is really more 
hope for a heart that seems stolid and cal- 
lous, than for a shallow and sentimental 
enthusiast. He is touched by every ser- 
mon, moved by every hymn, gripped by 
every prayer. But all his impulses and 
aspirations are of short duration. Whereas 
beneath a hard surface there often lies a 
rich subsoil which, some day, may be provi- 
dentially tilled. Shallow and voluble emo- 
tions in religion often hide a heart without 
strength, depth, or tenderness. As such, 
religious emotion is altogether admirable 
and desirable. And we need more of the 
rapture of the Psalmist, and of Pauline 
joy and praise. But emotional religion is 
a delusion and a snare, 

III. The Sordid Heart, vs. 7, 22. “And 
some fell among thorns; and the thorns 
sprung up and choked them.” The thorny 
soil is neither crusted nor shallow. It is 
receptive and sufficiently deep to warrant 
the expectation of a glorious harvest. But 
it is unclean. It harbors thorns and weeds 
in its bosom besides the wheat. Noxious 
and precious seed lie mixed in this rich 
soil, and both spring up together. But 
harmful and worthless weeds grow more 
quickly than useful plants, and they flour- 
ish more luxuriantly. They absorb the 
nutriment contained in the soil. They shut 
out light and air with their rank growth. 
Eventually they smother and choke the 
good plants. 

How numerous are the hearers typified 
by this sordid, unclean soil. The rich 
young ruler is their biblical representative. 
His life is full of good things, but he 
wants to add one more to their number. 
And when Jesus told him that the quest 
of eternal life is the supreme good which 
demands the subordination and surrender 
of every lesser good, he went away sorrow- 
ful. He was quite ready to give the King- 
dom of God a place in his heart side by 
side with other absorbing interests, but he 
was unwilling to sacrifice everything else 
for the attainment of eternal life. Thus 
the heart that divides its allegiance be- 
tween God and the world will, in the end, 
choke the good seed. It may begin by 


assigning to religion a place co-ordinate. 


with business, pleasure, and politics. But 
directly spiritual interests are subordinated 
to material ends, and, finally, they are 
crowded out of the busy life. 

Jesus Himself tells us, in His interpreta- 
tion, what the thorns represent. The cares 
of this world, riches, pleasure, and ambi- 
tion are God’s rivals and competitors for 
the loyalty of man’s heart. These are the 
things that preoccupy the heart of the 
worldly-minded, and absorb their vital en- 
ergies. Where they are permitted to flour- 
ish the good seed perishes. It is choked to 
death in the sordid soil. 

IV. The Sincere Heart, vs. 8, 23. “And 
others fell upon the good ground, and 
yielded fruit, some a hundredfold, some 
sixty, some thirty.” Good soil is soft, 
deep, and pure. The seed strikes its roots 
deep into the fertile earth and gladdens 
the heart of the sower with an abundant 
harvest. It is always productive and cre- 
ative, though the harvest may vary in 
quantity. 

Thus is the sincere heart. It is recep- 
tive toward divine truth, deep in its loy- 
alty, and pure in its devotion. And who 
are the “good ground”? Not spotless an- 
gels, but men and women like unto us— 
Only, they are sincere! They hear the 
word and they understand it, said Jesus, 
They meditate upon it, and they seek to 
translate it into life. 

And we can all get hearts like that. 
The soil, indeed, cannot change itself. Yet 
even it may be changed by good hus- 
bandry. The beaten path may be plowed. 
The shallow earth may be dtepened. The 
unclean soil may be cleansed. So it is with 
the heart of man. It may be changed and 
transformed into a heart well pleasing unto 
God. There is a will behind it, and mo- 
tives can move that will mightily. And 


the love of God is the greatest dynamic in 
all the universe to transform the heart of 
men. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


March 9—Why and How Win Others to 
Christ? Isa. 61:1-3; Rev. 22:17, 


We are going to have four topics on the 
general subject of “Sharing Christ with 
Others.” The fact of the brotherhood of 
man implies that we share our best gifts 
with others. When the Holy Spirit filled 
the early disciples on the Day of Pente- 
cost they were led to share all their goods 
with one another. The best things in life 
we cannot keep unless we share them with 
others. This is a law of life. This is true 
in every realm of life. It is true of life 
itself and of all of life's highest values. 
On the same principle we must share Christ 
with others if we would really keep Him 
for ourselves. If we have found Him 
precious, if our own lives have been en- 
riched by Him we want others to share the 
same blessings with us. We are to win 
others to Christ not simply because He has 
commanded it, but because our love for 
others prompts us to share Him with them. 
Moreover, others need Christ as well as 
we ourselves do. Their lives are not com- 
plete without Him and as long as their's 
is not complete ours cannot be. None of 
us liveth to himself, We are all bound up 
in a bundle of life and every life reacts 
upon others. It is the duty of every 
follower of Jesus to win others unto Him. 
“He that winneth souls is wise.” “When 
thou art converted strengthen thy breth- 
ren.” “Go ye and make disciples.” Christ 
cannot be satisfied until all men every- 
where are won unto Him. He is the uni- 
versal Christ. He is intended for all and 
all are intended for Him. The Spirit of 
Christ in the first disciples led them to 
win others unto Him. Andrew bringeth 
Simon, and Simon findeth Philip, and Philip 
findeth Nathanael, and wherever they went 
they brought others to Christ. If we would 
be disciples of His we must do likewise. 
The very nature of our religion implies 
this fact. It is not a question of whether 
we feel like it, but whether we are true 
to the very essence of the religion which 
we possess. 

The Church is the fellowship of those 

who have accepted Christ and the Church 
grows by multiplying the number of the 
followers. of Christ. Three thousand souls 
were won on that first day of Pentecost, 
because the disciples were soul-winning 
men. : 
But when we consider How to win others 
to Christ, the technique of the task, then 
we face a more difficult problem. This is 
not always an easy thing to do. We run 
up against many difficulties. “The world 
lieth in the evil one.” The forces which 
are operative in the world often make it 
very difficult to perform this task. The 
fact that two-thirds of the people of the 
world are not yet won for Christ, after 
nineteen centuries of affort, shows either 
the difficulties in the way or else the in- 
difference of those who are already won. 
Perhaps our methods have been faulty or 
inefficient. Perhaps we have not proceeded 
along the right lines or else our zeal has 
been so weak and our efforts so feeble that 
we have failed so sadly in this matter. 

It is very evident that others can be 
won to Christ not in any magical or me- 
chanical manner. We have to deal here 
not with any hard and fast methods, but 
with life itself. There are those who re- 
sort to all sorts of schemes, tricks and 
devices, who set up a lot of machinery and 
then expect great results. High pressure 
methods are used at times, and men are 
taken into the Kingdom by violence. But 
usually all such methods end in defeat. 
They burn the ground over and make it 
infinitely harder to do the real work which 
is required to win others unto Christ. Any 
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attempt which is unreal, any device which 
is contrary to the law of life ends only in 
failure. 

There are a few very simple ways of 
winning others to Christ: 


1. By example.. It is the personal ele- 
ment which is of primary and paramount 
importance. “One loving soul sets another 
on fire.” “Let your light so shine that 
others seeing your good works may glorify 
your Father in heaven.” A consecrated 
personality wields a silent influence over 
others. Perhaps there are many kept away 
from Christ because those who profess. 
Christ prove a stumbling block to them. 
It is often stated that there appears to be 
no difference in outward life between those 
who follow Christ and those who do not. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
There ought to be some mark of distine- 
tion with the disciples of Christ. There 
ought to be something that shows that they 
are different, that they possess something 
which others do not have. That was pre- 
cisely what characterized the early disci- 
ples. “Men took knowledge of them that 
they had been with Jesus.” But today 
the line of difference is marked too faint- 
ly. If we would win others to Christ we 
must give evidence in some way of the fact 
that we are different. We must reveal to 
others that.coming to Christ enriches, en- 
nobles, exalts life. We need not do this 
in any obtrusive way. We spoil it by so 
doing. Personal influence works quietly. 
The power of example is a silent force in 
life. It creates a new atmosphere, a new 
environment, which has magnetic, attrac- 
tive powers. 

2. By telling others. “Go home and tell 
thy friends what great things the Lord 
hath done for thee.” “Let the redeemed 
of the Lord say so.” Many are not won 
to Christ because nobody has told them of 
Christ. “No man cared for their souls.” 
We must “tell it out among the nations 
that the Lord is King.” We must go and 
speak to others about Christ. This is what 
the early disciples did. They often spoke 
with each other about the things of Christ, 
They could not but speak the things that 
they had heard and seen. They spake out 
of the conviction of their hearts. How 
feeble our testimony often is! Perhaps we 
lack conviction. Perhaps our own reli- 
gious light burns dimly. 


“So let our lips and lives express 
The holy gospel we profess; 
So let our works and virtues shine 
To prove the doctrine all divine.” 


The motive that must prompt us in win- 
ning others to Christ is love —love for 
Christ, and love for our fellowmen. If we 
possess this love then we will'go forth and 
by word and deed, by lip and life we will 
bear witness unto all men and the multi- 
tudes will come, like doves to their win- 
dows, and will join themselves unto the 
Lord in an everlasting covenant that will 
not be broken. 
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THE PASTOR SAYS 


By John Andrew Holmes 
Many hear the call to preach, but 
few hear the call to prepare. 


Little Ethel—“Mother, are you the near- 
est relative I’ve got?” 

Her Mother—“Yes, dear; and your father 
is the elosest.”—Montreal Star. 


“Taking anything for your hay fever?” 

“Yes; Pm taking boxing lessons to wal- 
lop the first man who gives me free ad- 
vice.”—Apple-Sauce Chronicle. 


Shipwrecked Sailor — “Why does that 
big cannibal look at us so intently?” 

His Companion (cheerfully)—“I expect 
he's the food inspector.” 


They may be dumb, but a rabbit never 
marries a wildeat and a crow never ruins 
its health digging worms for a bird of 
paradise.—Toledo Times. 


Algernon—“Fawney this, Perey, a chap 
here thinks a football coach has four 
wheels.” 

Perey —“Haw, haw! And how many 
wheels has the jolly old thing?”—Bison. 


“SNOOPERS” 


By Uncle Hi Hayseed 


now, Aunty, you’ve lost yore 
reck’nin’ again! You air th’ mos’ incon- 
sistent critter I ever seen. When you 
commence runnin’ down snoopers I figures 
you’ve bin readin’ them wet city papers 
which ain’t never bin fer prohibition nor 
agin likker-drinkin’ in all thar born days.” 

“But, Hiram Strawstack Spinage Hay- 
seed,” retorted Aunty Prohibish, “ez sartin 
ez old Ringer is a growed up houn’ dawg, 
I ain’t got no use fer these hyar prohibi- 
tion snoopers, whether they be individ’ls 
‚er whether them be gov’ment agints. I 
ain’t nuthin’ but a ole ’ooman but dash my 
shoe-string gyarters ef I kin stan’ fer them 
fellers who snoops aroun’ tryin’ ter find 
out who's got likker, or sellin’ likker. I 
ain't saying thet Pm again tryin’ ter find 
out whut’s happenin’ in every home in th’ 
naberhood, an whut scandal that be goin’ 
on an’ tellin’ folks about it, but I sholy 
draws th’ line on them likker snoopers. I 
tells you Hi, Pm again’ ’em fum now 
till Gabr’l blows his horn!” 

“Wal, Aunty Prohibish, returned Hi, 
“Dye got some notions er my own on this 
snoopin’ biznis, an’ ef you kin keep quiet 
long ’nough PI spin. out a few ideas ter 
you.” s 

“That’s all right, Hi Hayseed, Pm lis- 
tenin’ ter you. Jes shoot, but dowt you 
git pussonal, min’ ye, ’eause I ain’t fond 
© nobuddy gittin’ pussonal around’ me!” 

“Now, ef you air settled, Aunty Prohi- 
bish, Ill begin An’ this is how I looks 
at snoopin’ ez you calls it. 

“Per instanee, I goes down th’ road in 
my ole Lizzie an’ th’ fust thing I knows a 
feller with a nunuform on, er a ’fieial- 
lookin’ cap on his head, steps out, holds 
up his hand, stops me right in th’ middle 
of th’ big road, an’, sez he, ‘Air you got 
any corn in thet benzine buggy 0” yourn?’ 
"Then I sez, ‘Whut corn you talkin’ ’bout 
mister, an’ moreover what right hev you 
ter come holdin’ up a decent free cit’zen 
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uv this country an’ axin’ 
corn in his kyar? 

“Oho, sez he, ’spishus like, ‘I guess 
arter thet remark Pll jes hev a look into 
thet bus uv yourn,’ an’, by crackie, he 
comes up ter th’ kyar, reaches his paw 
into it an’ turns upside down an’ all 
aroun’ everthing in it, an’ allows he's 
huntin’ fer corn-borers, an’ not fer corn 
juice. 

“This all happens befo’ I kin git over 
my supprise, an’ then th’ feller explains 
thet he’s a gov’ment agint workin’ on th’ 
quar’nteen agin corn-borers an’ tryin’ ter 
stop them pesky things f’m gittin’ inter 
country what they’s not gallivanted yit. 
Then I cools down a bit, but when he 
waves his hand like he owns th’ hull Uni- 
ted States, an’ sez ‘Drive on,’ I gives ole 
Liz th’ gas but I sez ter myself, ‘Wal, ef 
thet ain’t th’ dingbustedest trick I ever 
seen played on a free citzen’ ux this Re- 
publick!’ 

“But, Aunty Prohibish, lookin’ an’ paw- 
in’ in people’s kyars fer corn-borers like 
thet, ain't snoopin. An’ he ain't had no 
seareh-warrant, nuther. 

“Nuther time I wuz goin’ down th’ big 
road an’ jes "bout th’ time I gits ter th’ 
State line, ’nother feller pops out inter 
th’ road an’ stops me. This time th’ feller 
wuz lookin’ fer them shiny leetle Jap’nese 
beetils, an’ he done pawed inter my kyar, 
tumblin‘ things aroun’ an’ actin’ jes like 
th’ other feller done, an’ told me to ‘Drive 
on? But, Aunty Prohibish, when a feller 
is lookin’ fer Jap’nese beetils like thet, 
thet ain’t snoopin’. 

“Then, jes t’other day I seen in th’ paper 
thet a p’liceman clum up a tallyfome pole 
a’watchin’ a lot uv them hifalutin’, rich 
city fellers gamblin’, an’ then got in 
through th’ winder, with a search-warrant 
in his pocket, an’ ’rested th’ hull kaboodle 
uv ’em. But climin’ a tallyfome pole an’ 
gittin’? ev’denee "bout gamblin’, thet ain't 
snoopin’. 

“Two-three days ergo I done read in 
th’ paper where some newspaper fellers 
beat th’ p’lice gittin? ev’dence ’bout a 
murder in th’ city, an’ they move so fas’ 
ter git befo’ the gran’-jury, an’ ter git th’ 
story in th’ paper, that th’ sidewalks ain’t 
cooled off yit. But fer them newspaper 
fellers ter hunt aroun’ ter try ter find out 
who killed thet gal’, an’ hotfoot it ter the 
gran’-jury, thet ain’t snoopin’. 

“Furdermo”, Aunty Prohibish, when th’ 
plice gits them fellers whut b’longs ter 
th’ gangs ter watch th’ gangs an’ give ’em 
tips ter ketch murdrers, an’ bugglers, an’ 
gun-men, jes as p’licemens hev done from 
th’ time befo’ Heck wuz a pup, thet ain’t 
snoopin’. 

“An”, 'nother thing. I ’members them 
days when them rev’nu agints uster come 
aroun’, es walkin’ squar’ inter ’stillaries, 
brewries, people’s stores, barber-shops, liv- 
’ry stables an’ sech lookin’ ter see ef they 
wuz runnin strate, an’ make ’em pay th’ 
gov'ment tax, without no search-warrant 
nor nothin’, An’ at th’ same time they 
wuz protectin’ th’ int’rests uv th’ s’loon 
fellers who wuz payin ther license reg-lar. 
Now, Aunty, all thet kind uv carryin”-on 
wuzzent snoopin’. 

“But, by erackie, when some individ’l, 
er off-cer uy th’ law looks aroun’, er climbs 
a tallyfome pole, er paws aroun’ in sum- 
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PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Lovely thoughts are more beauti- 
fying than cosmetics. 


buddy’s kyar lookin’ fer likker whut is 
perhibit’d by th’ Constitushun uv th’ 
United States uv Ameriky, THET’S 
SNOOPIN”! Th’ only diffunce betwix” 
whut air snoopin’, and whut ain't snoop- 
in’, is LIKKER, an’ thets all ther is to it!” 


«O when Noah sailed the well-known blue 
He had his troubles as well as you; 
For days and days he drove the ark 
Before he found a place to park.” 


Professor Zeitliin— “I call my eight 
o’eloek quiz the Pullman class because it 
has three sleepers and an observation sec- 
tion.” 

Dean Cantor—“Very good. I call my 
nine o’clock Virgil class the pony express.” 

—Illinois Siren. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 
A WONDERFUL LIBRARY 


Text: Psalm 119:18, “Open Thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of Thy law.” 

The Bible is a library of 66 books, and 
a wonderful library it is. Any öne who 
has the Bible has a library; any one who 
has a library without the Bible is without 
the most important literature that has ever 
been written. 

Every one ought to begin to read the 
Bible in childhood, and to form the Bible- 
reading habit so as to read it regularly 
through life. The more you read the Bible 
the better you will understand it and the 
more you will learn to like it. You ought 
to make the words of our text your prayer, 
as they were the psalmists’ prayer: “Open 
Thou. mine eyes, that I may behold won- 
drous things out of Thy law.” To read 
the Bible understandingly you need the 
help of the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. John R. Mott once said, “To do 
God’s work we must have God’s power. 
To have God’s power we must know God’s 
will. To know God’s will we must study 
God’s Word.” We see, therefore, how im- 
portant it is to read the Bible and to study 
it so as to know God’s will and to have 
the power to do it. 

There are some children, 10 to 12 years 
old, who have read enough books to make 
quite a library. I know some ehildren 
who read 3 or 4 good-sized books in a 
week, often reading a book through in an 
evening, but I doubt whether any of them 
have yet read the Bible through. 

I believe it is a great benefit to read the 
Bible through from beginning to end in 
one’s youth, when the memory is retentive 
and when the imagination is vivid. I owe 
a great deal to the fact that I read the 
Bible through during my summer vacation 
when I was 16 years old. I became fa- 
miliar with the contents of the Bible and 
could easily find certain texts or stories 
when I wanted to use them. 

In reading a book on literature today I 
came across a paragraph by George Barr 
McCutcheon, the author of “Beverley of 
Graustark,” in which he said, “I know a 
man who has read the Bible through five 
or six times, not because he is of a reli- 
gious turn of mind or even mildly devout, 
but because there is a lot of good, sound, 
exciting romance in it!” That is quite a 
tribute to the Bible as literature, and I 
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believe that, if he continues to read it, the 
Holy Spirit will somehow bring it home to 
his heart. 

It is possible to read the Bible through 
without knowing much about it if it is 
read the way some people read it. If you 
were to read a book by reading a few 
paragraphs or a chapter a day and then 
laying it aside for a day or a week, and 
then doing the same, how much benefit or 
pleasure.would you get from it? But that 
is the way many persons read the Bible. 
To do justice to any book of the Bible and 
to catch it’s real spirit you ought to read 
it through at one sitting. 

Some of the Bible books are longer than 
others, and there are times when it is all 
right to read a few verses, or a chapter, 
which may be of special interest to you. 
The books of the Bible are not all of equal 
importance, and one will read some of 
them much oftener than others. Some 
verses and chapters are so fine that they 
ought to be read very often, or even com- 
mitted to memory. 

Rev. Dr. James M. Gary relates the fol- 
lowing story, which shows how one may 
master a book of the Bible so as to be 
mastered by it: “The first real help I ever 
received in the mastery of the English 
Bible was from a layman. He and I were 
fellow-delegates at a certain Christian 
eonvention, and thrown together a good 
deal for several days. I saw something in 
his Christian life to ‘which I was a com- 
parative stranger,—a peace, a rest, a joy, 
a kind of spiritual poise, I knew little 
about. One day I ventured to ask him how 
he had become possessed of the experience, 
when he replied, ‘By reading the Epistle to 
the Ephesians.’ I was surprised, for I had 
read it without such results, and therefore 
asked him to explain the manner of his 
reading, when he related the following. 
He had gone into the country to spend the 
Sabbath with his family on one occasion, 
taking with him a pocket copy of Ephesi- 
ans. In the afternoon, going out into the 
woods, and lying down under a tree, he 
began to read it. He read it through at a 
single reading, and, finding his interest 
aroused, read it through again in the same 
way, his interest increasing, and again and 
again, —some twelve, or fifteen times, I 
think he added. ‘When I arose to go into 
the house,’ said he, ‘I was in possession of 
Ephesians, or better yet, it was in posses- 
sion of me, and I had been lifted up to sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus 
in a sense in which that had not been true 
of me before, and will never cease to be 
true of me again’.” 

This man had prayed the prayer of the 
psalmist, “Open thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of Thy law,” 
and his prayer was answered. I know some 
children who have read “The Secret Gar- 
den,” “Helen’s Babies,” “Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales,” “Grim’s Fairy Tales,” and other 
books, over and over again, so that they 
know them almost by heart. Why should 
they not do the same with some books of 
the Bible, such as the book of Ruth, the 
book of Esther, some the Psalms and 
Proverbs, the book of Acts, the epistles of 
St. Paul, the first epistle of John, and 
other books? During this Pentecostal 
Year the book of Acts ought to be read 
more than ever before. 

When Madame Curie announced the dis- 
covery of radium, men marveled and de- 
elared it to be unlike any known thing 
because of its constant impartation of en- 
ergy without loss of strength. Yet here 
in the Bible there has been a ceaseless 
impartation of Divine truth to the saving 
of many souls without any decrease in its 
value. 

We are reminded of Kate Douglass Wig- 
gin’s story of “Patsy.” She relates how 
he brought an orange to his teacher one 
day with the words, “Here’s an orange I 
brunged yer; it’s been squz some, but 
there’s more in it yet.” The Bible has 
been “squz” some, but there is more in it 
yet, as much as ever there was in it. - 


A noted orator tells us that when some 
one asked Charles Dickens for the most 
pathetie story in literature, he answered 
the Prodigal Son; that when Mr. Gillman 
asked Coleridge for the richest passage in 
literature he pointed to the first sixteen 
verses in the fifth chapter of Matthew; 
and when another consulted Daniel Web- 
ster on the greatest legal digest of statute 
law on the brotherhood of man he said 
the Sermon on the Mount. You notice 
that all three of these passages came from 
the lips of Jesus. 

The Bible has been criticized, abused, 
burned, torn in pieces, and it has been 
predicted that it would not be read in the 
course of time, yet it is the “best seller” 
among all the books that are printed to- 
day and is more generally read throughout 
the world than ever before. 


It is related that a young lawyer, an 
infidel, boasted that he was going out west 
to locate in some place where there were 
no Churches, Sunday Schools, or Bibles. 
Before a year was out he wrote to a class- 
mate, a young minister, begging him to 
come out where he was and start a Sunday 
School and preach, and “be sure to bring 
plenty of Bibles,” closing his letter with 
these words, “I have become convinced that 
a place without Christians and Sabbaths 
and Churehes and Bibles is too much like 
hell for any living man to stay in.” 

That was a great tribute to the Bible 
and the religion it stands for. Another 
beautiful tribute to the Bible was paid by 
John Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker poet, 
whose eyes God had opened to behold 
wondrous things out of His Word: 


“We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 

From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from the quest, 

To find that all the sages said 

Is in the Book our mothers read.” 


“Honey, Pll be needing a new fur soon.” 

“What? Say, I bought that fur not 
quite two seasons ago.” 

“Yes, dear, I know, but you must re- 
member that the fox wore it three years.” 


—Spartan Spasms. 


In the announcement of the revival at 
the Church of the Brethren, made in “The 
Herald” last week, the linotype spoiled a 
perfectly good compliment by misplacing 
one letter. The sentence should have read: 
“He believes in a happy religion and lives 
1t But the linotype made it “He be- 
lieves sin a happy religion and lives it.” 
Can an apology ever fix it? 

—Sebetha (Kans.) Herald. 


HOME EDUCATION 


‘*The Child’s First School is the Family’’ 
—Froebel 


“THERE IS, HOWEVER, A LIMIT—’’ 
By Pauline Herr Thomas 


Billy is the neighborhood bully. He 
bullies boys and girls alike, provided they 
are younger and weaker than he. 

This time, however, he ealeulated wrong- 
ly, and Jackie, despite his lack of years, 
has proved perfeetly able to defend him- 
self. He has retaliated by giving Billy a 
badly gashed lip, which the latter carries, 
much swollen and shamefully prominent, 
the remainder of a humiliating day. 

It would appear that no further disei- 
pline is necessary for Billy. His mother 
thinks differently, however. 
nessed the whole affair, she gives him a 
round of leeturing, sends him to his room 


' two. 


Having wit- 
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for an hour, and even thinks it necessary 
to set his case before Daddy when the 
latter arrives at night. Let is be said for 
Daddy that he confines himself merely to 
‘‘ speaking’? to the boy, realizing that 
Billy, probably, has had discipline enough 
for one day. 


““Joan,?? said Mother, ‘‘if you don’t pick 
up your pretty ‘Miss Amandy’ when you 
are through playing with her, someone will 
step upon her some day! How would you 
like that???” 

‘‘ Nobody would step on my dear ‘Miss 
Amandy,’ Mother!’’ cried Joan, snatching 
Dolly to her heart. 

“Well, I’m warning you not to let her 
lie on the floor,’’ replied Mother. 

Of course, Joan does let Dolly le on 
the floor again, and quite naturally, Joan, 
herself, steps upon her, to her own horror 
and ““Miss Amandy’s’’ complete ruin. 

Poor little Joan! One would think her 
heart-breaking sobs spoke loudly enough of 
punishment. Perhaps Mother has forgot- 
ten the day that her own ‘‘ Raggedy 
Ann,’’ whom she had left out-of-doors, 
was "dismembered by Fido, for she is add- 
ing discipline to Joan’s grief, Joan is not 
allowed to have any playthings, and must 
sit sobbing in a chair until Mother feels 
she is sufficiently punished. 


Judith is about to graduate from high 
school. She has led her class since she 
left the grades. But she has had many 
interests to call her from Latin to geometry 
these latter days of her senior year. 

““Judith, what are you doing tonight? 
Now you know you must brush up your 
Latin, or you will lose first place.’? 

““Yes, Mother, but I must go to this 
meeting. I’ll try to be back in an hour, 
really, Mother.’’ 

After the meeting there is dancing, and 
Judith is not home in an hour, or even 
Latin suffers, and Graduation Day 
dawns with Judith trailing the honor stu- 
dents, instead of leading. 

What visions she has had of capturing 
the’scholarship, and receiving the plaudits 
of all, Mother and Daddy most especially! 
As she bursts into tears when breaking the 
news at home, one feels her humiliation is 
sufficient. Mother and Daddy decide, how- 
ever, that she is undeserving of the gift 
trip they have planned. She shall have a 
short trip, but not to the beach, where her 
heart and her classmates will be. 


These actual examples of superfluous dis- 
cipline are, perhaps, not so extreme, at 
least they are not so amusing, as the one 
my father used to tell of a neighbor farm- 
er who, upon being told that his son had 
received a thrashing from the schoolmaster 
that day, replied, ‘‘That so, is it? Well, 
there’ll be a harder one waitin’ for him 
when he comes home.’’” But it really is 
very easy to over-discipline. It comes 
chiefly from a lack of sympathetie under- 
standing, but it is often urged on by a 
desire to satisfy one’s own feelings. 


““Experience teaches us that if the right 
impressions are made upon the child be- 
tween the years of three and six, and the 
child is led to assume the attitude of 
friendly interest and co-operation in the 
lives of others with whom he comes in con- 
tact, and to learn to be kind to animal life 
as well as human life, his future success — 
and happiness is largely secured. The 
kindergarten has proved itself a valuable 


ers? College, a Arizona. ' 
One of the first duties of a commun 
towards the young citizens is to pro 
kindergarten education, yet there are ma 
places where no such provision 18,8 
made. If your community is am 
latter, you cannot do better than 
the National Kindergarten Asso 
West Fortieth Street, New York 
mation and advice. j 
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RESEARCH WORK 
“It must be stimulating to go through 
the Hall of Fame.” 
“In a way, yes. 
half of them.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


I had to look up about 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—CURTAILED WORDS, 
No. 5 

1. Thought; 2. Carpet; 3. Bedew; 4. 

Primer; 5. Meadow; 6. Alaska; 7. Noted. 


AMERICAN INVENTORS, No. 1 
Who 
Who 
Who 


invented the 
invented the steamboat? 
invented the cotton gin? 

Who invented the electrie telegraph? 
Who invented the 
Who invented the machine gun? 
Who invented the air brake? 
Who built the warship “Monitor”? 
—A. M. $. 


lightning rod? 


Danne 


A Bad Nisht With the 


Flying Indians 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


The little girl Amelia, who went to live 
in the deep woods of Northern Michigan 
when she was seven years old, was never 
afraid of anything, not even bears and 
Indians. Two or three times, when she 
was only seven, she and a bear picked 
blackberries together. She was on one 
side of the bush and the bear was on the 
other. They got along politely. She loved 
all wild things and they never did her a 
speck of harm. 

Indians lived near the spot where her 
father built his long cabin, but they never 
came to call until long after the house 
` was finished. 

Before little Amelia’s father had made 
a door for their new house, or had put in 
a window, he had to leave the little family 
and walk to Petoskey and back, after more 
supplies. He was a good walker, but 
Petoskey was eighteen miles away through 
a pathless forest, and he could not go and 
come back in one day with a load of 
supplies on his back.. He had to leave 
Amelia, her baby brother, and their 
mother, to take care of themselves for one 
night. He said that there was nothing to 
fear, as the Indians in that part of the 
country were “tame as pet kittens”! 

After the father had gone, the forest 
seemed more vast and lonely than ever to 
the mother. She was afraid of wild ani- 
mals and all Indians. When daylight 
faded and night began, she hung a blanket 
over the doorway and covered the hole in 
the wall that had been left for a window. 

The children said their prayers and 
their mother tucked them into bed. She 
went to bed, too, but she didn’t undress. 
She was so afraid of Indians that she 
could not close her eyes. She believed 
that they would come that night with their 
tomahawks and scalping knives. So she 
waited and listened for warwhoops. 

Instead of warwhoops, mother began to 
hear whispering. If you will loudly 
whisper the word “whisper,” you may 
know something of the kind of sound that 
Amelia’s mother heard that night. She 
heard it everywhere outside the cabin. 

“Whiss-zip, whiss-zip, whiss-zip,” came 
the strange sound again and again. 

Amelia's mother knew that the Indians 
had come. They seemed to have come 
fiying. Now she heard them whisper and 
hiss from the tree tops. Next they seemed 
to be on the roof, They were here, there, 


sewing machine? . 


-ed a way out of their wretchedness. 


and everywhere. The sound of their shrill 
whispering came down the chimney. 

After that, for a time, little Amelia’s 
mother decided that what she heard was 
the sound of arrows whirring through the 
air. At last, however, she believed that 
the Indians were neither whispering nor 
shooting arrows. She was sure they were 
softly sharpening their tomahawks. When 
the scared mother thought of that, she 
gathered her sleeping children in her arms 
and sat near the door to wait for the 
Indians to come. 

The little girl awoke, said something 
about “good Indians,” and went to sleep 
again. But the poor mother stayed awake 
all night long, expeeting the Indians to 
come walking into her cabin. 

In the early dawn, Amelia’s weary 
mother saw one of her Indians. She 
heard him at the same time, so there was 
no mistake. He made the queer sound she 
had heard all through the summer night. 
She saw other Indians like him. They 
could fly. They were birds. When father 
came home he said that they were night- 
hawks, and that they were good friends 
because they flew through the air catching 
mosquitoes to eat. 

That was a joke on mother. But it 
didn’t seem funny to her. She could not 
laugh. 

Little Amelia laughed merrily. And 
ever after she had a name of her own for 
nighthawks. She called them “Flying 
Indians.” 

(All rights reserved.) 


A very rich and pompous man was stay- 
ing at a small country hotel in England, 
and as he entered the breakfast-room the 
only other visitor present rose from his 
seat. 

“Sit down, sit down,” boomed the great 
and rich one, condescendingly. 

“Why?” asked the other. “Can’t I get 
some marmalade, if I like?” 

— The Christian Register. 


An early Christian manuscript recently 
unearthed relates how when a certain One- 
simus came late to the public worship, the 
church authorities punished his ox. “Now- 
adays,” says John A. Holmes, “when peo- 
ple do not arrive at all, the minister blames 
their automobiles.”— Exchange. 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev: John S. Gekeler 


HELP FOR THE WEEK MARCH 3-9 

Practical Thought: “He that hath ears, 
let him hear.” 

Memory Hymn: “O Sacred Head, Now 
Wounded.” 


Monday—The Parable of the Sower. 
Matthew 13:1-9, 

The crowd always deeply moved Jesus. 
Was it not because He saw the individual 
in the crowd, with all his varied needs? 
On the other hand, Jesus drew the erowd. 
It was not idle curiosity; but the feeling 
of His potent sympathy. The words of 
Jesus met an underlying need. They Wan 

he 
parabolie form of teaching is a challenge 
to thought as the intended meaning lies 
beneath the surface. The unheeding hear 
only a beautiful story. They have ears 
but they hear not. To be a follower of 
Jesus one must think. While, as the scep- 
tic says, it does not take much brain to be 
a Christian, it requires all one has. The 
simple find im Jesus all they need. The 
wise discover in Him depths beyond their 
reach. 

Prayer: Open our ear, O Christ, that we 
may hear the wondrous teaching of a mar- 
velous love. Quicken our will that we 
may obey Thy word, and so find salvation, 
Amen. $ 
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Tuesday—The Meaning of the Parable. 
Matthew 13:18-23. 

Jesus Himself is the great Sower. The 
seed is nothing less than the truth. The 
soil of various kinds and states are hu- 
man hearts. The Sower seattered the seed 
impartially upon the various soils, giving 
them equal opportunity. The wayside 
hearers are hard hearted and callous to 
the truth. Ere they will accept the truth 
some great force must break up the soil. 
Trouble often opens hearts otherwise dead 
to the truth. The stony hearers are the 
superficial who quickly respond to the ap- 
peal of the Gospel and as soon fall away 
before the Gospel has had any effect. The 
thorny are the pre-oceupied whose lives 
are so filled with other things they cannot 
give room to the best thing that comes to 
them. The good soil hearers are they who 
accept with thankful hearts God's truth 
and permit it to effect them. The others 
had an equal opportunity, but for one rea- 
son and another, gave no room to the 
truth. The growing and ripening growth 
beautifies the soil. The Gospel both saves 
and enriches us. 


Prayer: May no untoward influence keep 
us from accepting Thee, O Christ. Amen. 


Wednesday—The Peril of Pre-occupation. 
Luke 21:29-36. 


Not all things which occupy the mind to 
the exclusion of the Gospel are in them- 
selves evil. The affairs of home and busi- 
ness, and all the legitimate cares of life, 
may be the foe of the higher demands of 
God’s Kingdom. To the extent they are 
permitted to pre-occupy our lives they are 
evil. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Put first things 
first brings about a proper orderliness in 
life’s affairs. It will be discovered when 
that is done that the legitimate cares will 
not be neglected. The danger is that we 
shall be so occupied with the lesser things 
that we will not see those of greatest con- 
cern, and so be the losers. The uncer- 
tainty of that hour which we know will 
come to all should lead to greater care lest 
we be unprepared for it. 

Prayer: 

“My soul be on thy guard; 
Ten thousand foes arise; 
The hosts of sin are pressing hard 
To draw thee from the skies.” Amen. 


Thursday—The Peril of Refusing to Hear. 
Zech. 7:8-14. 


‚Responsibility is measured by opportu- 
nity. To refuse an opportunity is, so far 
as responsibility goes, as though we had it 
and misused it. Not to know when we 
might have known is culpable. Paul tells 
us that they who have not the law shall 
be judged accordingly as not having had 
it. But the rebellious, those having a 
knowledge of, but setting themselves 
against it, will receive the greater con- 
demnation. The people deseribed in our 
reading belong to this latter description. 
Verse eleven contains the various steps of 
their sin. They refused to listen; they 
resisted those who warned them; they 
showed eontempt for them, and so for Him 
for whom they spoke. Not content with 
that they steeled their hearts against the 
truth. Like a diamond they were hard. 


‘They sinned away their day of grace. The 


time came when they would have given 
all they possessed to have been heard by 
God, whom they refused to listen to. “Not 
is the day of opportunity.” “Harden not 
your heart as in the day of provocation.” 

Prayer: Grant us, dear Father, the gen- 
tle ministrations of Thy Holy Spirit that 
we may be given to hear Thy word of 
truth. Amen. 


Friday—Counting the Cost. 
\ Luke 14:25-35. 
The challenge of Jesus is startling in its 
abruptness as also in its great demands, 
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Nothing less than first place must be given 
to the Kingdom of God. To be a follower 
of Jesus is not easy. It taxes all there is 
of us. .Oh, but it's worth the price! Jane 
Welch had within her a brave heart. When 
her husband was exiled, she went to the 
king to plead for his return lest he should 
die in a foreign land. “Aye, madam,” said 
the king, “one word and he shall come 
back to thee; bid him recant.” She lifted 
her apron and said to her king, “Your 
Majesty, with all respect, I would rather 
catch his head here.” 

Prayer: O Christ, Thy fellowship is 
worth all else beside. For Thee we would 
surrender aught that would keep Thee out- 
side our lives. Amen. 


Saturday—Delight in God’s Command- 
ments. Psalm 119:9-16. 

The Psalmist’s delight in God’s Word is 
more than an esthetic pleasure in things 
beautiful. That the Bible is filled with 
beautiful conceptions and expressions is 
recognized by students of literature. If 
that were all that could be said about it, 
the tremendous hold which the Scriptures 
have upon us would be inexplicable. As a 
reason for its beauty is the life of the 
Spirit within it. But only he who is in 
fellowship with the Spirit can behold that 
inherent beauty. He who is in fellowship 
with the Spirit, obeys Him. The true de- 
light lies in doing what God’s Word pre- 
seribes: “I delight to do Thy will, O my 
God:, yea, Thy law is within my heart.” 

Prayer: Open our eyes, dear Father, that 
we may behold the beauties of Thy Word. 
Touch our wills that we may set ourselves 
to the doing of Thy Law, then shall our 
delight in the Word be constant. Amen. 


Sunday—The Supremacy of Wisdom. 
Prov. 3:13-18. 

The wisdom of which the Sage is speak- 
ing is not that found in the schools and 
from books. “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” Wisdom springs 
from fellowship with God: it is fellowship 
with God. Jesus said, “I am the truth.” 
The ways of wisdom (fellowship with God) 


are pleasantness. God fills the heart with 
gladness. A little boy said to his mother 
upon her return from a brief absence: “I 
tried to make little sister happy while you 
were away. She would not be happy; but 
I was happy trying.” Had he not found 
true wisdom? 

Prayer: How wondrous are Thy ways, O 
God. How gentle Thy commands. In keep- 
ing them lies our truest wisdom and our 
joy. Quicken, we pray our minds and 
hearts that we may ever walk with Thee. 
Amen, 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


Real folks live in parsonages and the 
s’prising’st things happen there! If you 
don’t believe it—why, just go to your 
Sunday School library and ask for “Shep- 
herds”! There’s a parsonage in Baltimore 
where Ruth and Cordelia Strietelmeier live. 
Cordelia likes to draw, to help her mother 
make a fig something that melts in the 
mouth, and to play with babies; and Ruth 
has won a three-year scholarship to Pea- 
body! There's another parsonage in Balti- 
more, where Sarah Catherine Troxell lives, 
She’s just six and likes to play store with 
hair-ribbons and silk socks to match; and 
in her father’s Church, the young chorister 
is Mr. Lowe, who was brought up in a 
MeConnellsburg parsonage. There’s the 
Donat parsonage too, near Quakertown, 
where Lewis (11), Marian (8), and Harry 
(6) live with their parents and grand- 
mother. Lewis likes carpentering best; 
Marian likes to set the table, and to play 
with her dolls, Carol, Mary and Johnnie, 
and with her teddy bear. And Harry’s 
eyes open wide if you just whisper, “aero- 
planes.” They played “Numerical Mind 
Reader” with me and found out how old I 
am! And they had me spell my name on 
their “Self-Educating Speller.” And on a 
cord along the wall they hang all sorts 
of pictures and clippings and things. 
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There’s a parsonage too, at 210 Broad- 
way, Hanover, Pa. I know every inch and 
corner of it. Nor shall I ever forget it. 
In that parsonage now, are Louise and 
“Patty” Stahr, and Henry Junior. The 
girls have a club—the G. R. C. Quite re- 
cently, the G. R. C. gave a play, in that 
parsonage, which Henry Junior’s mother 
directed, and it was such a lovely play 
and so many folks bought tickets, that the 
girls had to give it twice. And what do 
you suppose they are doing with the money 
they earned that busy Saturday? They 
are filling Treasure Chests to be sent to 
boys and girls in the Philippine Islands! 

And Tve just come from St. John’s 
Church-parsonage, Chambersburg, where 
Robert and Esther and 6-months’ old 
Eleanor Gobrecht live. They have the sun- 
shine-iest playroom, and how glad they are 
that the “Mumps” sign is down. Five 
weeks is a long time to stay penned up, 
isn’t it?—’specially when you like school 
as much as Robert does! 

The very newest parsonage-person I’ve 
seen is (no—only our Egg Harbor City, 
N. J., folks can guess!) is fat, little Don- 
ald Elshoff, born January 9. He has 2 
brothers—Calvin, almost 2, and Matthew, 
who’s 5. Guess what their father did for 
me, while I held Calvin on my lap, and 
Matthew wiggled on the front seat? He 
took us to see a cranberry bog! Nor was 
that all—for he got out of the car and 
walked right down along the edge of the 
bog and picked a eranberry stalk for me— 
the first ’ve ever seen! And where have 
I put it? Right alongside the heather I. 
pieked in my tent at the World Youth 
Peace Congress in Holland! 

“Shepherds” greetings to all my boys 
and girls who live in parsonages, and like 
to visit there. 4 

P. S.—Your Stewardship essays and post- 
ers are ready to hand in, aren't they? 

P. S. 2—Watch for the story of another 
parsonage girl, next week. Her name’s 
Mary Jane. 

P. S. 3—Lewis Donat wrote: “I wish I 
could have the cookies in the sleeves of 
your Japanese doll.”—Remember? 


A LAWYER SPEAKS ABOUT 
PROHIBITION 


The following excellent letter was ad- 
dressed by a prominent attorney to the 
editor of the “Philadelphia Evening Led- 
ger,” and is especially commended to any 
persons who may have been influenced by 
the recent oratory of Congressman Beck 
against the Prohibition law: “I am amazed 
beyond expression that a great constitu- 
tional lawyer and an eminent, high-princi- 
pled man, to me personally known, gradu- 
ates of the same school, educated in the 
same profession, should be so prejudiced 
by his partisan views as innocently to lend 
himself to the machinations of that great 
body of brewers and wine-sellers in foreign 
eountries, and the ousted members of the 
same in this country, who by the newspa- 
pers openly admit that they have gathered 
together an immense fund to overthrow 
and break down a law passed in this coun- 
try by a majority of the States and peo- 
ple, so that they can profit in the prosecu- 
tion of what our country has said is a 
nefarious traffic. 

“As a lawyer he knows that the Eigh- 


teenth Amendment, passed, as it was, in 


strict accordance with the Constitution, is 
now as much a part of the organic law as 
any of the original articles; and as a law- 
yer he knows that. by his very oath of 
offiee he should forget his personal feelings 
and use every honest endeavor as a publie 
man charged with legislative duty to see 
that law is enforced. 

“He speaks of vindieating the personal 
liberty of a man to order his own life, as 
if that liberty could not be restrained in 
the interest of morality and the general 
good. What perfect rot it is for any law- 
yer so to express himself, Doesn’t he know 


that every inhibition of the law is a re- 
straint upon personal liberty? Aren’t the 
laws decrecing personal chastity and laws 
against gambling in direct restraint of 
personal inclinations of the individual who 
believes he has a right to do as he pleases? 
Yet dare any one say that the same should 
be repealed because they are violated? 

“T challenge this assertion that we have 
become a Nation of hypocrites. The viola- 
tions of this law are given undue promi- 
nence and magnified as a part of the prop- 
aganda speciously urged by the corrupt 
combination to which I have previously 
referred. 

“I am on the verge of fourscore years. 
I am not an attendant at any Church. I 
belong to no temperance society. I voted 
against Prohibition, so I can truly say I 
am in no sense a fanatic. Therefore when 
I say from observation that Prohibition 
has been of vast moral and business bene- 
fit to the country at large, I can at least 
claim a modicum of belief. I know from 
experience just what liquor of any kind is, 
whether used moderately or in excess, and 
I know it is of no possible benefit to man, 
and is only used for the gratification of an 
appetite easily indulged to excess. 

“For 20 years I was public prosecutor in 
welfare cases and I can truthfully assert 
that 70 per cent of the unhappiness of 
wives and the dire necessities of homes 
was directly caused by indulgence of such 
appetites. 

“Any man who has lived my years knows 
that in the days gone by drunkenness was 
common on the streets, election days were 
holocausts of revelry in intoxication. 
Doesn't every sane man know that today 
the same is practically extinct? Go out 
on the highways as 1 do on any holiday 


and see the manifestation of prosperity to 


be shown there. Notice the many of mod- 
erate means who in their autos take their 
families to enjoy the beauties and bene- 
fits of country life and air, enabled to do 
so by reason of the fact that money is no _ 
longer spent in drink. 

“This whole question has been settled 
not by the idle rich, who gratify their ap- 
petites in violation of law and who are the 
real sources of its questioning, nor the 
derelicts and criminal classes, who are al- 
ways against the law, but has been deter- 
mined by that great mass of people who 
are termed the middle elass and who voice 
the spirit of morality, men and women who 
live righteously, act wisely and speak with 
moderation, who, if the question is ever 
again referred to them, will again make 
their wishes known by greatly increased 
majorities.” 

—Samuel E. Cavin. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MISSION HOUSE 


Thank God for the new year and the 
renewed association with Christ and His 
work. After all, is there anything greater 
in life than to serve Him in a humble way, 
Who in a great and loving way has served 
us? All that Christ has is for the believ- 
ing; may all that we have be His. 

After 6,000 miles of journey between 
Thanksgiving and the New Year, it seems 
good to be back at work in the office and © 
classroom. We found our professors re- 
freshed and fit for service, and our stu- 
dents returned with gladness in their 
hearts for the privilege of eontinuing their 
studies and preparing for a life of Chr 
tian service. There is something nok 
and attractive about a Christian 
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man who has reached the point of giving 
his life to Christ. 

“We grow flowers in the West for the 
Mission House,” said good Mrs. Kletsch, of 
Portland, Ore., in a letter in which she 
enclosed $30 which she had earned by 
selling holly at Christmas time. The holly 
of Oregon becomes more sacred to us be- 
cause of being put to such a use—orna- 
menting the lives of flowering youth. Our 
boys do not wear a spray of this holly, but 
they have more than that, for the holly 
is built into their lives through the gra- 
cious act of our dear sister. 

Missionary Theophilus Hilgeman sent 
$10 from China as a Christmas gift. What 
a great distance this money had to travel, 
and yet it became a carrier of a sanctified 
love and an expression of an institutional 
loyalty which characterizes the graduates 
of our school. “The Mission House at 
work in China,” what a joyous thought! 

With the New Year, we enter into newer 
and larger relations with the entire Re- 
formed Church-at-large. For the begin- 
ning of the New Year, the budget of Home 
Missions carries with it an item of $10,000 
for the Mission House. Our family has 
now grown from 110,000 to 360,000, and 
if each one or these will think lovingly 
and prayerfully of us, new strength will 
be given to us, and our work will become 
more attractive. We thank every good 
friend in the denomination for helping us 
do the Master’s work. May the Appor- 
tionment for the Mission House not only 
be paid in full, but with a glad and happy 
heart, for the cause is worthy of the 
loveliest and best. 

An old pioneer preacher of the West, a 
graduate and former Housefather of the 
Mission House, Rev. H. W. Steinecker, has 
passed away. He leaves with us the mem- 
ory of a man who loved the Reformed 
Church and the Mission House, and who 
sought to do in a kindly way what he 
could to prosper the Kingdom. Now that 
he has ceased to pray and labor for the 
Mission House, who will take his place? 
The circle of the old “standbys” is becom- 
ing smaller, but a new circle is being 
formed, made up of the loyal youth of our 
Churches who are becoming interested in 
our work. 

January, and yet no snow! Dusty roads 
and open highways, and though the temper- 
ature be zero, who minds living in Wis- 
eonsin with splendid weather like that! 
Possibly tomorrow will tell a different 
story. 

Our boys had a fine Christmas service, 
and the decorations were quite esthetic. 
They put their hearts into that festivity, 
and expressed the Jesus spirit of love in 
a very beautiful way. The Christmas 
service at the Mission House is of a spir- 
itual nature, and emphasis is laid upon 
Christ, the gift of God. 

Miss Ida Fuenfstueck, of Bellingham, 
Wash., has sent in a gift of $15 as a thank 
offering for the preservation of her life in 
an auto accident. What a beautiful way 
of showing thankfulness to God for His 
loving care. How soon we forget His 
Providence and pass up the opportunity to 
show our gratitude. This friend thought 
lovingly of our young men who are to go 
out and tell people that there is a God 
who cares, and a Jesus who shepherds His 
flock. May God abundantly bless the lives 
which have been kept by His Providence. 

A friend of the Mission House from 
Cincinnati, a brother beloved, sends $30 
for hymnals as a thank offering. We will 
use this for German hymnals as we have 
need of them. Our singing will be the 
heartier because of this kind thought and 
benefaction. 

Good Mother Fellison, of Wimbledon, 
sent in a gift of $5 with hearty wishes for 
the New Year. How we prize this loving 
gift and tender thought! It puts new spirit 
into our school to have mothers of the 
Church think lovingly of us. Surely such 
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thought is born out of the mother-thought 
of God for each one of us. 

The Ladies’ Aid, of Lima, Ohio, again 
sent in a Christmas gift which was greatly 
appreciated. If all our ladies’ aid societies 
would do this once a year, many of our 
cares would be lifted, and we would have 
bread and a living for these splendid 
young men and for our needs. 

It is a great privilege for the professors 
of the Mission House to keep in touch with 
the work of the Church through their min- 
istry on the Church Boards. During this 
month Prof. Friedli is attending the meet- 
ing of the Board of Home Missions, and 
the president is attending the meeting of 
the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Foreign Ministers’ Council during the first 
week of its session. The other professors 
will attend other board and committee 
meetings. It is worth something to know 
the Church, and to be associated with the 
workers and leaders. Through these con- 
tacts, the spirit of the Mission House and 
the scope of her vision are enlarged. 

We need a new pulpit Bible for our 
Chapel. Who will send us one? 

Rey. Wm. H. Bollman, pastor of Christ 
Church of Bethlehem, Pa., made us happy 
with the gift of $150 from Christ Church 
for new hymnals for our worship service 
on Sundays. This saves the expense of 
printing programs, and makes possible the 
participation of every student in song and 
worship. This loving thought of our 
friends in Bethlehem awakens a melody of 
joy in our hearts, and we sing a new song 
of gratitude because of their kind remem- 
brance. Music has a large place in our 
life at the Mission House. 

Mrs. Elsa Bauer, wife of Prof. Joseph 
Bauer, was the soloist at a radio concert 
given by the Sheboygan Symphony Orches- 
tra. She is fast forging ahead in musical 
circles, and her beautiful talent is widely 
recognized. The Mission House is proud 
of one of its members who in such a short 
time has achieved prominence, 

„A brother beloved in New Jersey, Mr. 
Albert Bosshard, of Glenridge, is taking 
care of one of our boys by paying the sum 
of $300 a year. He finds great joy in doing 
this, and sent in his check for the second 
semester, weeks ahead of time. What a 
joy to have linked with one’s achievement 
the life of a Christian young man who is 
preparing for Christian service. Such an 
act sanctifies one’s work. If people who 
labor could but know how wide are the 
areas of their influence, more would follow 
our good friend Bosshard, and take care of 
one student during his study years. 

May we have your love and your prayers 
in the new year. Appreciative of every- 
thing that comes from the heart and hand 
of our Christian friends, g 


Yours, 
J. M. G. Darms, President. 
Plymouth, Wis. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Eighteenth International Sunday School 
Convention 


Official Call 
To the Friends of Christian Religious Edu- 
cation throughout the United States and 

Canada. 

Greeting: 

World wide Christendom will commemo- 
rate in 1930 the nineteen hundredth anni- 
versary of Pentecost. This same year is 
the 150th anniversary of the founding by 
Robert Raikes of the Sunday School which 
developed into the modern Sunday School 
movement. 

It is therefore most appropriate that 
there be held this year in the eity of Tor- 
onto, Canada, the 18th eontinental gath- 
ering of the friends of Christian religious 
education throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

The Commission of our Lord, “Go . 
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These Lepers Live in a Cave 


FOR the Christ Child there was NO ROOM 

in the dwellings of men. In the name of 
Him who commanded us to “ cleanse the lep- 
ers,” let us remember these others against 
whom men have closed their doors—the 
world’s friendless lepers. 


$40 Will Rescue 


one of the “least of these,” giving him food, 
clothing, medical care, and a Christian home 
for an entire year. 


Will you provide a week, a month, or a year 
of such care? 
oe A U ZU 2 U 2 U 2 0 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 0 RO 2 eee es 
FLEMING H. REVELL, Treasurer 
The American Mission to Lepers, Inc, 
156 Fifth Avenue, Room 1120 G 
New York City. 
In response to Christ’s command. I enclose my 


ift of $. . » . for the lepers of this and other 
ands. 
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The Counsel 
: Ihe Challenge 


Of the Sacred Scriptures, together 
with all the marvelous messages 
| from the Book of Books, are being 
| constantly broadcast through ef- 
fortsof the American BibleSociety. 
Last year over eleven million 
issues of Bibles, Testaments, and 
Portions were published and dis- 
tributed throughout the world in 
one hundred and sixty-six different 
languages. You will want to know 
= more aboutthis missionary agency. 
Write for booklet “The What, Where 
and Why of the American Bible Society 


AMERICAN 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place,NY. 
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Teach” impelled the disciples to begin this 
holy ministry of teaching in Jerusalem 
among those who were sojourning in that 
city from every nation; thus the Church 
assumed the divine task which for 19 cen- 
turies has grown in its significance and 
influence in the lives of men. The found- 
ing of that first Sunday School in Glouces- 
ter, England, in 1780, was another evi- 
dence of the leading of the Spirit in this 
teaching ministry; henceforth the chief 
emphasis was to be laid by the Church 
upon the developing lives of childhood and 
youth. 

The gathering of this International Con- 
vention in Toronto in this significant year, 
1930, affords further opportunity to give 
impetus to this great cause, at a time when 
a widespread materialistic philosophy 
places wealth and worldly success above 
spiritual values. 

Therefore, we call the. Christian forces 
of North America to assemble in quadren- 
nial convention in Toronto, Canada, June 
23-29, 1930, there to face the wonderful 
opportunity of our day to extend the King- 
dom of God through religious education. 

To the clergy of all our Churches in 
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5% Serial 
Coupon Bonds 


Sold By 
The Board of Home 


Missions 


Authorized By 
General Synod 


Total Issue $500,000.00 
$325,000.00 Sold 


A Safe Investment 


For Further Information Write 


Rev. Wm. F. DeLong, D.D., 


Field Secretary 


Schaff Building, 1505 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


their manifold contacts with the growing 
lives of their parishes; 

To the teachers and officers in our Sun- 
day Schools amid their many tasks and 
hopeful opportunities for creative Chris- 
tian leadership; 

To the leaders of the societies and clubs 
of many kinds that serve the youth of the 
Church; 

To youth themselves as they find in the 
Church their many-sided service; 

To the headquarters and field staffs with 
the editors and publishers of the Protes- 
tant communions that make up the Inter- 
national Couneil of Religious Education; 

To the interdenominational councils in 
states and provinces that are the auxiliary 
agencies for this co-operative task; 

To the far-flung corps of workers in 
county and city and community couneils 
of religious education wherein the forces 
of the local commuinty are banded to- 
gether for constructive ends; 

To the devoted women whose unstinted 
service has made the Sunday School a 
power for good; 

To the laymen whose loving leadership 
and generous gifts have sustained this 
movement throughout its history; 


To educators in our public sehools and 
colleges who sense the need of a religious 
under-girding for the strain of modern life; 

To leaders in the growing movements for 
vacation and weekday Church Schools; 

To teachers and students in the colleges 
and seminaries where the future ministry 
of the Church is being trained; 

To the fathers and mothers whose love 
centers in their own children as symbols 
of the childhood of the world; 

To the missionaries who have gone out 
from homes and Churches in the United 
States and Canada to the ends of the 
earth with the passion to make disciples 
of all the nations; 

To those with faith to believe that this 
Convention may become the turning point 
in the history 6f our cause, out of which 
may come vast new currents sweeping men 
onward and upward as they build together 
the Kingdom of our God and of His Christ; 

To these and all others whose prophetie 
hearts answer to the challenge of Him who 
said “Go Teach,” we hereby issue 
this eall to gather in Convention in the 


beautiful and hospitable eity of Toronto, 
Canada, June 23-29, 1930. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Robert Colgate, 

President of Convention 
Robert M. Hopkins, 

Chairman, Executive Committee 
L. W. Simms, 

Chairman, Board of Trustees 
J. L. Kraft, 

Treasurer 
Hugh S. Magill, 

General Secretary 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 


The Franklin and Marshall College Fund 
has entered upon its second year as the 
continuing and permanent organization 
to provide for annual contributions to 
the eollege by her alumni and others. The 
first year’s report, just published, shows 
a good beginning, with 323 alumni con- 
tributors and a total of $3,529.50 eontri- 
buted. This equals the interest of 5 per 
cent on $75,590. The gifts averaged 
$10.92 each. In addition to these contri- 
butors 192 other alumni paid installments 
on previous pledges for a total of $6,362, 
making a grand total of $9,863.50 con- 
tributed by alumni to the building pro- 
gram of the college during the past year. 
The percentage of givers was 16.5 of grad- 
uate and non-graduate alumni. The elass 
percentage ranged from 5 to 100, the elass 
of 1885 making a perfect record through 
the special zeal and effort of its represent- 
ative. The class of 1891 gave the largest 
amount, $227.50. 

For the year 1930 the Board of Trustees 
has challenged the Fund to raise $50,000 
as a minimum to cover the amount still 
due on the building program. This will be 
accomplished by an intensive canvass of 
graduate alumni who did not participate 
in the 1925 campaign, by class solicitation 
and by seeking -.larger gifts from friends 
of the college. Two such gifts have al- 
ready been promised. 

The first year's results of the Fund 
show a larger percentage of givers than 
the first year of New York University, 
Harvard or Pennsylvania, and a larger 
average gift than that of Amherst, Beloit, 
Dartmouth, Knox, in their first year. 
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The College Fund is headed by the Hon. 
Wm. A. Schnader, ’08, Philadelphia, as 
president; Wm. H. Hager, ’85, Lancaster, 
Pa., vice-president; Rev. Arthur W. Bar- 
ley, ’07, Manor, Recording Secretary, and 
Robert J. Pilgram, ’98, Lancaster, exee- 
utive secretary. 

The following Alumni Associations have 
already held their meetings, Philadelphia, 
Jan. 17; Harrisburg, Feb. 6; York, Feb. 
7; and Baltimore, Feb. 18; with an at- 
tendance larger than last year. The other 
11 associations will meet later. 


Franklin and Marshall’s wrestling team 
has had a successful season thus far, win- 
ning against Pennsylvania, West Point, 
Duke and Ursinus, tieing with Chicago, 
and losing only one meet, the first, to 
Michigan, mid-west champions. 

A Conference on World Problems will 
be held on the campus Feb. 23 to 25, by 
the Y. M. C. A. Cabinet for the follow- 
ing colleges, Bucknell, Susquehanna, Diek- 
inson, Gettysburg, Lebanon Valley, and 
Muhlenberg. Among the speakers will be 
Bishop Francis J. MeConnell, president of 
the Federal Council of Churches, Sunday, 
Feb. 23, Dr. George Stewart, Mr. J. V. 
Tunga, Mr. C. H. Corbett, and Mr. Ches- 
ter Rowell for Monday and Tuesday. It 
is in charge of the Department of Relig- 
ion, headed by Dr. Paul M. Limbert, and 
E. H. Phillips, ’30. 


A well-merited honor was conferred up- 
on Dean Howard R. Omwake when he 
was given the degree of Doctor of Peda- 
gogy by Temple University on her Found- 
er's Day, Feb. 14. 


A recent book which has attracted much 
attention has been written by Joseph H. 
Appel, LL. D., ’92, executive head of 
John Wanamakers, New York. It is en- 
titled, “The Business Biography of John 
Wanamaker, Founder and Builder, Amer- 
ican Merchant Pioneer, from 1861-1922.” 

The football schedule, just announced 
for 1930 includes: Sept. 27, St. John’s, 
home; Oct, 4, Cath. Uni., away; Oct. 11, 
St. Joseph, home; Oct. 18, Ursinus, away; 
Oct. 25, Muhlenberg, home; Nov. 1, Gene- 
va, áway; Nov. 8, Swarthmore, home; Nov. 
15, Dickinson, away; Nov. 27, Gettysburg, 
home. The new teams on this schedule 


are Catholic University and Geneva. 
Robert J. Pilgram. 


Mrs. 


The liner “Muenchen,” one of the large 
ships of the North German Lloyd, was 
wrecked and sunk by fire and explosion 
at her pier in New York, Feb. 11, with a 
loss of 2 lives, 8 persons injured, and dam- 
age to ship and cargo estimated at $2,000,- 
000 or more. The blast occurred 2 hours 
after the vessel had docked more than a 
day late, following a stormy voyage. 

William J. Granfield, of Long Meadow, 
Mass., Democrat, was elected in the spe- 
cial Congressional election in the second 
district over Fred D. Griggs, Republican, 
of Springfield, by more than 7,500 votes. 
Mr. Granfield succeeds to the seat vacated 
by the death of Representative Kaynor. 
Mr. Granfield carried every ward in 
Northampton, the home of Mr. Coolidge, 
although the city is normally Republican. 
It is believed that unemployment and busi- 
ness depression were the biggest factors in 
the vote. 

The United States Government has in- 
structed Edwin C. Wilson, first secretary 
of the American Embassy at Paris, to be 
present at Geneva during the “customs 
truce” conference which opened Feb. 17. 
This is held to show the great interest 
the United States Government is taking 
in the League’s economic work. 


Former Seneator Frederic Mosley 
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| NEWS ‘OF THE'WEEK 
Henry W. Elson 


Sackett, of Kentucky, formally assumed 
the office of American Ambassador to Ger- 
many Feb. 12, succeeding Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, when he presented his letters 
of credence to President Von Hindenberg. 


Thomas Edison has taken steps to pro- 
tect his scheme for getting rubber out of 
goldenrod and other small plants by taking 
out a patent on the process. Mr. Edison 
states that his process is commercially 
practicable for producing rubber from 
goldenrod and other small shrubs. It is 
not known whether he actually intends to 
begin commercial operations using the 
process. 

Charles Evans Hughes was confirmed to 
be chief justice of the United States Feb. 
13 by a vote of 52 to 26 after a 4-day 
opposition by insurgent Republicans, led 
by Senators Norris, of Nebraska, and 
Borah, of Idaho. 


According to a recent statement of 


Henry Ford, he will give the rest of his 


life to education and for that purpose may ~ 
He be- 
lieves that every youth should learn a 


spend as much as $100,000,000. 


trade. The Edison Institute of Teehnolog 
he founded last year at Dearborn, M 
during the celebration of the golden 
versary of the electric light. > 
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The oldest Protestant prayer book in ex- 
istence, according to experts who deelare 
that it contains prayers of Martin Luther, 
as he dictated them to his seeretary in the 
year 1520, has been brought to this coun- 
try by its owner, Hans Trausil, a Bavarian 
poet. 

Fred T. Dubois, first Senator from Idaho, 
and a member of the International Joint 
Commission for the Settlement of Bound- 
ary Disputes between the United States 
and Canada, died at his home in Washing- 
ton Feb. 14. He was 78 years old. 

Mr. Owen Young, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the School of International 
Relations at Johns Hopkins, has announced 
that the income of $1,000,000 had been 
guaranteed for the next 3 years. Mr. Mac- 
Murray resigned as Minister to China to 
accept the directorship of the school. This 
school, which is to be primarily an institu- 
tion of research, is to bear the name of 
Walter Hines Page, former Ambassador to 
England. 

The United States registered 20 arbitra- 
tion treaties with the League of Nations in 
1929 out of a total of 34. Among the 25 
states which are parties to these treaties, 
the United States is far ahead. Since the 
League came into existence, 130 treaties 
for the pacifie settlement of disputes have 
been registered with the secretariat. 

Charles F. Johnson, former United States 
Senator from Maine, died Feb. 15 at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Elihu Root, former Seeretary of State 
and United States Senator, one of the 
framers of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and still a member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, celebrated his 85th birthday quiet- 
ly at his home in New York City. 

The death rates of Americans past the 
age of 37 have increased, although other 
civilized countries show an improvement 
in death rates at every period of life, ac- 
cording to a statement by Dr. Eugene Ly- 
man Fisk, medical director of the Life 
Extension, Institute. 

President Hoover accepted an invitation 
to attend a celebration in honor of George 
Washington in Alexandria, Va., Feb. 22. 

The engagement of Edda Mussolini, 
daughter of the Italian Premier, to the son 
of the Minister of Communications, has 
been announced. She is 19 years old. 

Judging by returns received in a survey 
of 1,000,000 high school students being 
made for President Hoover's law enforce- 
ment commission, the use of liquor by such 
students is decreasing each year, J. W. 
Crabtree, secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which is co-operating in 
the study, has stated. 

An epidemic of cerebral meningitis has 
been reported in the State of Sonora, Mex. 
This state adjoins Arizona. Within less 
than four days 94 deaths were reported. 

A monument will be unveiled March 6 
(in London) to the memory of Mrs. Emme- 
line Pankhurst, feminist propagandist and 
leader of the woman suffrage movement. 
One of the speakers at that time will be 


The Lutheran World Convention 
Dr. John A. Morehead, for the past 7 
years Executive Director of the National 
Lutheran Council, on Feb. 1 resigned this 
position in order to devote his full time 
to his duties as president of the Executive 
Committee of the Lutheran World Con- 


vention. The second Lutheran World Con- 
vention was held at Copenhagen last sum- 
mer and has prepared the way for setting 
up a continuing international organization 
of Lutherans with a full-time executive in 
charge. Dr. Morehead, who now assumes 
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News of the Religious World 


By Dr. S. M. CAVERT 


Stanley Baldwin, Conservative leader and 
former Prime Minister of England. 

The Anne Lindbergh Fliers Club of San 
Diego has been organized, with Mrs. Anne 
Lindbergh, wife of the Colonel, as a char- 
ter member, and with 20 other young 
women as members. 

George Eastman, retired camera manu- 
facturer and philanthropist, will receive 
the medal of the American Institute of 
Chemists for “noteworthy and outstanding 
service to the science of chemistry and the 
profession of chemist in America.” In 
all, over $60,000,000 has been given by Mr. 
Eastman to educational institutions, espe- 
cially to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the University of Ro- 
chester. x 

Sir Esme Howard, the retiring British 
Ambassador, and Lady Isabelle Howard 
sailed for England Feb. 21. It is expected 
that Sir Ronald Lindsay, the newly ap- 
pointed British Ambassador, will sail short- 
ly from Southampton to take up his post 
in Washington. 

According to a recent survey by the 
National Student Federation, employment 
records of 763 colleges and universities in 
this country reveal that 46 per cent of the 
men and 23 per cent of the women are 
earning all or part of their expenses. More 
than 200 types of employment were listed 
by the investigators, who found that $26,- 
000,000 was earned by students of both 
sexes between July, 1927, and July, 1928. 
Students in 64 women’s colleges receive 
annually more than $1,000,000 in scholar- 
ships, according to this report. 

Dr. Richard Mills Pearce, general direc- 
tor of medical education for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for the last 10 years, died 
of heart disease at his home in New York. 
He was 55 years old. s 

Alexander P. Moore, of Pittsburgh, Am- 
bassador to Poland, died at the California 
Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 17, from 
infection of the throat and lungs. The 
burial will be in Pittsburgh. He was 63 
years old. 

‘The Tardieu Government of France was 
defeated by 5 votes in the Chamber of 


Deputies Feb. 17 on a relatively unimpor- 


tant provision in the finance bill, and 2 
hours later presented its resignation to the 
Pesident of the Republic. Premier Tardieu 
is confined to his bed with a severe attack 
of influenza. 

A grant of independence to the Philip- 
pines would reduce the trade of the is- 
lands, probably lead to labor troubles re- 
sulting from a lowered wage scale, elimi- 
nate many industries and possibly produce 
other evils, according to a letter to Secre- 
tary of War Hurley from Governor Gen- 
eral Davis of the Philippines. The letter 
was dated Jan. 8 from Manila, 

Every Church in Chita, Eastern Siberia, 
has been closed by order of the local 
Soviets after an organized anti-God dem- 
onstration by 10,000 persons with torches, 
in weather 8 degrees below zero. The 
city of Moscow is urged to follow, in the 
destruction of its Churches. 


this responsibility, is especially well known 
for his European relief work during the 
period immediately following the war. The 
position which he has vacated in the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council will be filled by 
Rev. Ralph H. Long, of Columbus, Ohio, 
Stewardship Secretary of the Lutheran 
Joint Synod of Ohio. At the meeting of 
the National Lutheran Council on Jan. 16, 
when Dr. Morehead's resignation was pre- 
sented, the religious persecution in Russia 
and also the suffering of Lutheran minori- 
ties in Roumania were given special atten- 
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tion. Plans were also made for the quadri- 
gentennial of the Augsburg Confession, the 
date of which is June 25, 1930. 


Chinese Christian Head of Next Pacific 
Institute 


When the conference held under the au- 
spices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
adjourned in Kyoto, Japan, on November 
9, it was agreed that the next conference 
will be held in China and that its chair- 
man will be Dr. David Yui, general sec- 
retary of the Chinese Y. M. C. A. Dr. Yui 
is well known in this country, having been 
here on several occasions in the interest 
of cementing closer relations between the 
Christian forces of America and of China. 
He was one of the leading Orientals at- 
tending the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in Jerusalem in 1928. 
The chairman of the conference held in 
Kyoto was Dr. Inazo Nitobe, one of the 
best known Christians in Japan and form- 
erly an official of the League of Nations. 


Facing New Problems of the City Church 


Leaders in nearly all denominations who- 
are concerned to make the city Church 
more effective in meeting the sweeping 
changes taking place in the modern city 
will come together for three days, Feb. 17- 
19, at the Statler Hotel, Detroit. The 
agenda will cover three main topics: First, 
the work of the local Church itself; second, 
the work of the denominational city so- 
ciety; third, the work of the city Council 
or Federation of Churches. The conditions 
which the program committee has analyzed 
as requiring the most intensive study are: 
the transieney and anonymity of the city 
population, the suburban trend, the room- 
ing and apartment house situation, chang- 
ing immigration, the incoming of Negroes 
and the industrial developments. How the 
resulting problems are being met by the 
downtown Church, the “old family Church,” 
the “new family Church,” the suburban 
Church and the downtown Church will be 
examined, together with a discussion of 
wise procedures for the future. Further 
information can be had from the Home 
Missions Council, or the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


Catholic Interest in Rural Church 


Catholic writers generally acknowledge 
that stronger rural parishes are necessary 
in their Church program. In the United 
States, a growing interest among Catholic 
leaders in the rural community is evident. 
Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara has taken up head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., as director 
of the Rural Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and is giving 
full time to the work. He has visited 
every Catholic diocese in the United States 
during the past year, as a part of the pro- 
gram of developing interest in the rural 
parishes. The rural service of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference is advisory, 
and is carried on through the diocese and 
the parish. There is an annual Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, the 1929 session of 
which was held at Des Moines. One of 
the interesting reports presented was that 
on eredit unions. The Rural Life Bureau 
is recommending the organization of par- 
ish credit unions, somewhat as has been 
done in many European parishes. This is 
a part of a larger Catholic movement for a 
creation of more self-sufficing farm com- 
munities. The organization of credit un- 
ions is described as still largely in the 
experimental stage. 


International Interpreter of Church 
and Labor Here 


Many groups of Church people in the 
United States are now having the oppor- 
tunity of hearing an interpretation of the 
International Labor Organization from a 
European Churchman who is an influential 
member of its staff, M. Georges Thelin, of 
Geneva. An itinerary arranged for him 
by the Federal Council of Churches is tak- 
ing him during February through impor- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. ‚The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A college whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 


> HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 
GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 
Persons intending to enter Ursinus Col- 
1930, should make 
Attendance limited 


to capacity—300 men, 200 women. 


lege in September, 


application at once. 


Address FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, JR., 
Assistant to the President, 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania, 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., 8. T, D. 


Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standaid courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President 
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tant cities of the South, the Middle West, 
New England and Canada. M. Thelin is 
deeply interested, on the one hand, in 
bringing about in the Churches a fuller ap- 
preciation of the work of the International 
Labor Organization, and, on the other 
hand, in developing in circles working for 
the welfare of labor a larger conviction of 
the role which moral and spiritual influ- 
ences must play in any great advance. 


Churches to Study Peace Policies 
Together 


For the third time, representatives ap- 
pointed by about 40 denominational com- 
mittees on peace, or allied organizations 
dealing with international affairs, will come 
together in a “study conference” for a 
thorough consideration of what their poli- 
cies and programs should be. They are to 
meet in Evanston, Ill., at the First M. E. 
Church, Feb. 25-27, in what will be known 
as the “Third National Study Conference 
on the Churches and World Peace.” Bishop 
G. Ashton Oldham, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, will give the opening 
address. At a dinner meeting dealing with 
the education of youth for peace, President 
G. Bromley Oxnam, of Depauw University, 
will be the speaker. The rest of the 3 days 
will be spent chiefly in round-table groups 
studying conerete questions on which 
Church leaders feel they need guidance at 
this time. Special consideration will be 
given to the bearing of the Pact of Paris 
upon present and future peace programs. 


A Handbook of Church Social Work 


A great body of information about. the 
relation of the Churches to the social en- 
vironment, the attitude of the Churches 
toward social questions and Church pro- 
grams of social service is made available 
in “The Social Work of the Churches,” the 
new handbook edited by Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson, executive secretary of the Re- 
search Department of the Federal Council 
of Churches. There are discerning chap- 
ters on present social trends affecting reli- 
gion and on Church adaptations to chang- 
ing social conditions, both in urban and in 
rural areas. The social work, both of the 
many denominational agencies and of 
Church Federations, both national and lo- 
eal, is fully described. The pronounce- 
ments on social issues made by religious 
bodies are analyzed in detail. Complete 
lists of general social agencies, classified 
according to their functions, and an an- 
notated bibliography of social work add 
to the practical usefulness of the volume. 


Industry in the New South 


“Industrial Attitudes in the New South” 
was the subject of an all-day Industrial 
Institute at Richmond, Va., on January 23, 
held under the joint auspices of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the League 
of Women Voters and the National Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League. Dr. Carl C. Tay- 
lor, Dean of Agriculture and Engineering 
of the North Carolina State College at 
Raleigh, in an outstanding address, ex- 
plained from a sociologist’s point of view 
the reasons for the present industrial con- 
flict and confusion. He pointed out that, 
due to the agricultural traditions of the 
South, the attitudes of employers and em- 
ployes are not yet adjusted to the factory 
system with its need of regulation of hours 
and working conditions and organized re- 
lationships between employers and em- 
ployes. He condemned the tradition of 
social classes, which is responsible for em- 
ploying classes “looking down” upon 
“hands” as inferior, as essentially un- 
Christian. Tom Tippett, instructor in 
Brookwood Labor College, spoke on the 
strikes at Marion, N. C., presenting vivid- 
ly the injustice, dire poverty and acute 
human problems which are involved in that 
situation. James Myers, Industrial Sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of Churches, 
spoke to an audience composed of minis- 
ters and Church people on “Is It the 
Churches’ Business, and What Can They 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Accomodations and Facilities all 
First Class 
Very Reasonable Rates 


Write for catalogue and view book. 
- Miss W. AUGUSTA LANTZ, 


Registrar. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


During the College year 1928-29 Heidelberg had 
seventeen debates with other colleges and wen 
fourteen of them; one hundred and eight debates 


in twenty-two years—seventy-nine victories and 
twenty-nine defeats. 
For free catalogue write to 
CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


Do About It?” The Institute constituted 
a significant contribution to liberal pub- 
lie opinion which is formulating in the 
South. A gratifying feature of the Insti- 
tute was the presence of Directing Man- 
ager Hodges, of the Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who presided at the first 
session. 


Young Theologians Meet 


At the invitation of Dr. John R. Mott, a 
group of the younger theological professors 
in the seminaries of the United States met 
at Briarcliff Lodge, in a New York suburb, 
Jan, 24-26, to consider the relation of the 
teaching in the theological schools to the 
world mission of the Church. The general 
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theme of the gathering was “Christian 
Faith in the Light of the Present World 
Outlook.” The group of 25 who were 
present came from localities as far separ- 
ated as Bangor, Me., Atlanta, Ga., and 
Chicago, Ill. J. Leighton Stuart, of Peking, 
and William Paton, of London, lately re- 
turned from India, helped to keep the 
group in touch with conditions in other 
lands. A recognition of the fact that the 
primary need is a more compelling apolo- 
getic led to the discussion of such topics 
as: “The Validity of the Idea of Revela- 
tion in an Empirical Age,” “The Signifi- 
cance of Jesus for the Twentieth Century,” 
“The Christian Ethic in Relation to the 
Prevailing Civilization,” “The Relation of 
Values to Reality,” and “Emphases Need- 
ed in the Christian Message Today.” 


SLAMS FOR MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


In a recent article we spoke of a minister 
who refused to do anything for our Sus- 
tentation Fund, saying that he would look 
out for himself. And another who said 
his wife would take care of him. Both 
these ministers refused to do anything to 
help their brethren in the ministry. 

At least a dozen persons have asked 
whether that is fact or fietion— whether we 
have two ministers in the Reformed Church 
who were selfish enough to take that atti- 
tude. Our statement was a simple expres- 
sion of fact. 

Recently we presented our Sustentation 
work to a very fine congregation. At the 
close of our remarks the pastor addressing 
the congregation startled us by saying, “I 
will not do anything for this fund. If any 
of you laymen want to contribute you can 
do so: but I will not do anything for the 
fund because the minister does not get 
anything out of it until he is 70 years of 
age and I do not expect to live that long. 
And then I would only get $500.” 

We did not think it proper to contradict 
that pastor’s statement before his congre- 
gation, but we did ask him to correct it. 
He would not help to raise the fund be- 
cause a minister would not get anything 
until he was 70 years of age. That is not 
correct. We have 18 ministers now sup- 
ported by the Sustentation Fund and none 
of them are 70 years of age. A minister 
is supported by this fund as soon as he is 
disabled. He may be 25, 30, 40 or 50 years 
of age. Widows receive the help of this 
fund without regard to age. 

The minister said, “I will not support 
this fund or help to raise it because I do 
not expect to live to be 70 years of age.” 
If he does not live to be 70 years of age, 
his wife will bea widow. And when he is 
helping to raise the fund, he is providing 
for his own household and “the minister 
who does not provide for his own household 
is worse than an infidel.” 

The minister said, “I will not help to 
raise this fund because a minister will only 
get $500.” But ministers get more than 
$500 now. The Sustentation Fund pays 
49 per cent of $500 and wherever necessary 
the balance is paid from the Relief Depart- 
ment, so that ministers are receiving $500 
and $600, while widows receive $300, and 
widows with small children receive $400. 

Why do I tell you this story? Merely 
to show the Church what difficulties we 
have to contend with in getting the min- 
isters to help care properly for our aged 
and disabled ministers. If ministers re- 
fuse to help, what can we expect from the 
laymen? j 

Some ministers even think it is a mark 
of superior goodness if they refuse to pro- 
vide for the future. I am reminded of the 
young minister called to his first charge 
and greatly impressed with his own good- 
ness. A parsonage was being built for him 
and the committee asked him where they 
should place the bathroom. “Bathroom,” 
said he, “I do not want a bathroom.” When 
asked why, he said, “Jesus did not have a 
bathroom.” 

Oh these good preachers who say, “Lord, 
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To our readers who may not know! 


‘‘ Messenger?’ 


to examine our very fine line of 


readers will find it decidedly to their advantage 


GREETING CARDS 


We carry a line of cards equal to any shop. 


We will be glad 


to have you stop in and select from our assortment. 
Birthday Cards—5, 10 and 15 cents each 
Illness Cards—5, 10 and 15 cents each 
Sympathy Cards—10 and 15 cents each 
Shower Cards—5 cents each 
Wedding Congratulations—25 cents each 
Wedding Anniversary Cards—25 cents each 
Thank You for Flowers—5 cents each 
Thank You for Your Gift—5 cents each 
Birthday Cards for Boys and Girls ranging in 
age from 1 to 17 years. 
Also a Card for the 21st Birthday. 
Prices—5, 10, 15 and 25 cents each 
MOTHER Birthday Cards—25 cents each 
DAD Birthday Cards—25 cents each 


If unable to visit our Book Room, just mention the age of the 
person to receive the card, and we will endeavor to make a satis- 


factory selection for you. 


Add 1 cent per card for postage. 


1930 CALENDARS 


We have a few 1930 Calendars left. 


with appropriate sentiments. 


They are leaf calendars 


The titles are: 


Calendar of Contentment 
Business Man's Calendar 
Calendar of Friendship 
Calendar of Cheer 


You may secure these for 10 cents each, plus 5 cents postage. 
We also have a few Motto Calendars—which we can supply you 


at 5 cents, postpaid. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


1505 RACE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I thank Thee that I am not as other 
men are, not even as this money-getting 
Board of Ministerial Relief.” 


In spite of all handicaps, our fund is 
growing. More congregations are coming 
to the support of the ministry, which is 
really the support of the Church, and we 
expect great things in the future. 


—J. W. Meminger, Secretary. 


DER Akay 


MISS KATIE MEEKS 


Many were asking why one so useful 
and devoted to the work of Christ should 
be suffering as did our sister and eo-worker, 
Miss Katie Meeks? But God has His ways 
with each one of us and His ways and the 
experiences incident to our mortal lives 
are as distinetive as our individual lives 
are different. One thing we can say, that 
Miss Meeks bore her sufferings with Chris- 
tian patience and fortitude. She had 
hoped for time enough to celebrate an- 
other Christmas with her brothers and sis- 
ters and friends, but she was suddenly 
summoned on Dee. 1, 1929, bringing her 
years to almost three score and ten. 


She was the beloved daughter of John 
and Hannah Catharine Meeks, born July 
8, 1860. At about the age of 8 she be- 
came a member of the Sunday School and 
later a member of the Third Church, and 
was therefore a faithful and continuous 
member for 61 years. During this time 
she was for a number of years a member 
of the choir, having trained under the 
leadership of Prof. Rodenmayer of Third 
Church. She was also a teacher in the 
Sunday School, and an earnest worker in 
the work of the Church and among the 
poor of the city. For a number of years 


she filled very acceptably the position of 
supt. of the primary department of the 
Faith Reformed Sunday School, and in eon- 
nection with the work in that section of 
the city she seryed among the poor as one 
of the missionaries for the free summer 
excursions of Baltimore City. Later when 
she relinquished her work in Faith Church 
she became a special missionary to Third 
Church. Her entire life was given to her 
family and Church. 


Her funeral services were conducted 
from her late home at Glenmore and Maple 
Avenues, Hamilton, on Dee. 4 by her pas- 
tor, the Rev. James Riley Bergey, who 
spoke words of comfort. Interment. was 
made in Woodlawn Cemetery by the side 
of her parents. —J. R. B. 


CHARLES W. NOLL 


On Jan. 6, Trinity Church, Millersburg, 
Pa., lost a faithful member, and the com- 
munity at large, a well beloved friend and 
citizen, in the home-going of Charles W. 
Noll, after a lingering illness. 


Mr. Noll was born in Millersburg 55 
years ago, and there spent his entire life. 
When a young man he became associated 
with a photographer, later on purchasing 
the business, which vocation he followed 
all his life. He was highly esteemed by 
his business associates. “Abel’s Photo- 
graphie Weekly” says of him in a recent 
issue, “Our profession has lost one of the 
finest men who ever stood behind a cam- 
era.” He was a great lover of nature, 
which ever spoke to him of the Master 
Artist. He had an eye for the beautiful, 
and many local views photographed and 
colored by him, compare most favorably 
with the work of well-known artists. He 
loved the mountains, the streams, the 
birds and flowers, and often eould be found 
in some favored spot, communing with 
Nature. 


Mr. Noll was a faithful and devoted 
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Beautifully Lithosraphed Folders for 


Lent, Palm Sunday and Easter 


For Announcements of Services or Pastor’s Letter 


as 


outline of these 


attractive Folders. 


five colors from original designs of true religious art. 
We furnish these Folders flat, in blank form so that any local printer can 
insert in space provided the desired name and address of the Church and print 


on the inside pages 
These Folders a 


LENTEN DESIGN 


34—Size 5% x 6% in.; flat. 


PALM SUNDAY DESIGNS 
126—Large size only, S% x 11 in.; flat. 


No. 1 
No. 43 


sign. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
1505 RACE STREET 


Same size as above; different de- 


a suitable Greeting 


re coming more and more into use. 


LENTEN DESIGN 
Size 5% x 6% in; 


flat. 


Prices—PLAIN Pda de PRINTING. 
Styles Nos. 34, 143, 132, 6 Size 5% x 6% 


in.; flat; no envelopes: 
M0. (Cope bia ze eee. ae 
500 Coples tia an Ana aa E 3.00 
1.000 Copied TE: een ee 5.00 


Styles No. 126, 43, 131, 29, 82—Larger. Size 


8% x 11 in.; flat: 
Lohr IDES rica $ 1.50 
DOO “CODES cr etree Cate Rie nae 6.00 
1000 “COPIER VAREL ET 10.00 


We will furnish these Folders PRINTED 
with whatever copy you desire to use 
printed on two inside pages. 

Prices INCLUDING Folders 


(No Envelopes) 
Small Size: 


A IRSE SO O ata $ 7.50 
AAA AA E . 9.50 
1,000, Co) ak Se IRR Cr Is = eels tot 14.00 
Large Size: 
ZOO "LOL Psd ees Co Oho TEE ee $12.75 
500 LOTE RE 17.50 
1,000 "Tor VAN 5 Fant. min 27 RA OO 
Printing includes name of Church on 


page 1, and any copy on pages 2 


and 3. 
Printing on page 4 extra, . 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


No. 132—Size 5% 
No. 131—Same design as No. 132 but large 


No. 


No. 61—Size 5% x 6% in. s 
No. 82—Same design as No. 61, large size, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


HESE illustrations are reduced in size, they give only a plain one-color 
They are beautifully lithographed in 


, a Program, or a combination of both. 


EASTER DESIGNS 
x 6% in.; flat. 


size, 8% x 11 in.; flat. 
29—Same as size No. 131 but a dif- 
+ ferent design. 


EASTER DESIGNS 


flat. 


8% x 11 in.; flat. 


PA. 


member of the Church. For many years 
he served as deacon and treasurer of his 
congregation. He was dearly loved by ail 
who knew him. He loved children, and 
could often be seen seated on a chair in 
a park adjoining his studio, enjoying the 
fellowship and conversation of a little 
“barefoot boy with cheek of tan.” He 


was a friend of the poor and rich, the 
young and old alike. While his body lay 
in state in the Church, hundreds from all 
ranks and walks in life, school children 
and working men and women, came to 
have a last look at their friend. 

‘On Oct. 31, 1907, he was united in mar- 


riage with Miss Mary Edna Dreibelbis, — 


who with one daughter, Mary Ellen, sur- 
vive. Funeral services were held in Trin- — 
ity Church on Jan. 10, conducted by 
pastor, Rev. Charles A. Huyette, and as- 
sisted by two formor pastors of the e 
gregation, Revs. Lawrence E. Bair, 
Greensburg, Pa., and John N. Ser 
Hazleton, Pa. +A 


